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DEAR PHOEBE 


By Tom Taggart and James Reach 














Adapted 
from the famous 
television program, 
“Dear Phoebe”’, 
based on 
characters created 


by Alex Gottlieb. 
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Charles Lane, Peter Lawford, Marcia Henderson, in a 
scene from the "Dear Phoebe" television series. 


This riotous and explosive comedy is concerned 
with the hectic events that take place in the edi- 
torial offices of the Daily Star. Bill Hastings, a 
likable young college teacher, tired of correcting 
freshman English themes, decides to become a 
newspaper man. After many tribulations, he 
finally gets in to see the Managing Editor, the 
redoubtable and irascible G. R. Fosdick. Through 
a fortunate combination of circumstances, Bill 
does get taken on — the catch is that he is taken 
on as “Aunt Phoebe Goodheart,” dispenser of ad- 
vice to the lovelorn! Bill falls hard for Mickey 
Riley, only female sports editor in captivity, and 
a charming one to boot. 
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Impetus for the hilarious, madcap complications 
that ensue is provided by a letter that arrives for 
Aunt Phoebe from Rochelle Mignonne, a “French 
chantoosey” with a Bronx accent. Rochelle has 
evidence implicating night club owner Big Joe 
Moroni in a sports-fix scandal, and Bill, with 
Mickey’s help, goes after the story. To do so, he 
has to dress up as “Aunt Phoebe” —and then 
things really start popping. Almost under the 
noses of Bill and Mickey, Rochelle is murdered, 
and they have to solve her killing before the next 
morning’s deadline. Of course, virtue — and true 
love —triumph in the end, but not before the 
audience has been regaled by a number of the 
most side-splitting scenes that ever rocked a thea- 
tre with laughter. 
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Supply. 
ARKANSAS—WNorth Little Rock: Stanley 
Sound Service. 


SPOTLIGHT YOUR ACTIVITIES () | ==sz=es 


. ‘oply Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Sup- 
Bs, piie:, Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 
... your plays and concerts in the auditorium, your Pg COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 


Film Co.; Denver: National Theatre Supply 
dances and entertainments in the gym, and your Co. 


: ag CONNECTICUT—Hart‘ord: Harrison Har- 
half-time ceremonies in the stadium. 7 © ries. 

FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; 
North Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; 
Tampa: United Theatre Supply Corp. 
GEORGIA—Atianta: National Theatre Sup- 
ply Ce. 

IDA O—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers 
Ltd. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Ine., Acme, Carson, Pausback 
Studios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding 
Picture Productions, National Theatre Sap- 
ply Co. 

INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre 
Supply; indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert 
H. Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City: 
Projection Equipment Co., Naticnal Thea- 
tre Supply Co. 

10WA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre ‘ 
Supply. 

KENTUCKY—Lowisville: Falls City Thea- 
tre Equipment Co. 

LOUISIANA—New Orieanx W. H. Bower 
Spangenberg Inc. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 

Equipment Corp. 

MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel 

Studios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA — Minneapolis: Northwest 

Studios, Ine., National Theatre Supply Co. 

MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins The- 


atre Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage : 
i 5 Lighting. 








NEBRASKA—Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
A Strong Dealer will gladly demonstrate an incandescent or carbon arc Equipment, Ine., Quality Theatre Supply 
follow spotlight that has been designed to fill a school’s needs best. There NEVADA—-Las Vegas: Stage Sound & 
he , . . ; quipment, Ine. 
are models for projecting a sparkling bright light up to 15 times more NEW JERSEY—Atiantic City: Boardwalk 
: . ° Film Enterprises. 
powerful than other comparable spotlights. They require no heavy rotating nat) + RE 
, — 1 ne ply Co., Buffalo: National Theatre Supply 
equipment — simply plug into any 110-V. A.C. outlet. Soe gr 
NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co., Greensboro: Standard The- 
O w- @ - atre Supply Co. 
= - *) | TLIG 0H10—Cineinnati: National Theatre Sup- 
Ng SF S ply Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Sup- 
ply Co.; Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; 
Toledo: Cousino Visual Education Service. 
project a sharp, perfectly round spot that actually increases in brilliance as it Inc., Theatre Equipment Co. 
is reduced in size, the exclusive single control, two-element, variable focal OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma City: National 
length objective lens system is the reason. Ordinary spotlights reduce spot size Theatre Supply Co 
by masking or irising, thus wasting light and producing a fuzzy-edged spot of OREGON—Portiand: Stagecraft Industries. 
irregular shape. Strong spotlights have fast-operating, 6-slide color boomerangs, PENNSYLVANIA ag Erie: Erie Camera 
horizontal masking control which can be angled 45° in each direction, and Center; Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; 


Philadelphia: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Pittsburgh: Appel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 


height-adjustable stands which permit horizontal sweep, vertical tilt, and 
vertical lock. 


Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Mo- 
Get the Moet Light ‘Pes Dolla: tion Picture Service. 
TEXAS — Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply 
Send for literature, prices and name of nearest dealer. Co., Modern Sales & Service Co., National 


Theatre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern 
Theatre Ecu:pment Co.; San Antonio: Texas 








Scenic Co. 
WASH INGTON—Seattle: Display & Stage 
THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION Lighting, tne. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre 
CITY PARK AVENUE ° TOLEDO 1, OHIO Supply Co., Ine. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: National Theatre 


Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights and names of Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray 








~—-- -~——_ nearest dealers. Smith Co. 
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GR-40 “GRAMA-LITE"” 
Aluminum with black 
crackle finish, has 72” 
3q. color frame that ro- 
tates 360°, balanced 
yoke and U-bolt mount- 
ing, uses R-40 150 or 
300 watt lamp in flood 
or spot types. Par 38 
spot may be used. (Lamp 
not included with unit.) 











SAVE 20% TO 25% ON 
GRAND SPOTLIGHTS 








G-12 GRAND 6” 250-500-750 
ELLIPSOIDAL. High 
single lens, controlled aperture 
spotlight with throw up to 50’. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


intensity 


G-5 GRAND 500-Watt 6” 
FRESNEL SPOTLIGHT. Throw 
range 25’ to 40’, soft edge 
beam, adjustable color frame. 


11 West Hubbard Street, Chicago, lilinois 


Please send me 





“Grama-lites.” [_] Send me 


additional information and prices for other GRAND Spotlights. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





Fepruary, 1960 












1 $1Q00 


Lots of six—$57.00 


top performer for small stage or studio 


GRAMA-LITE 


Attention all theatrical groups! Here’s the new 
““Grama-Lite”’ that’s the answer to most of your 
lighting requirements. With many features, great 
flexibility and brilliant light, it is a terrific value for 
spot or flood lighting. Order several today at manu- 
facturer’s cost and properly equip your stage or studio. 


GRAND has complete stage and studio lighting 
equipment for rent or sale. Write GRAND today and 
learn how you can save 20% to 25% on your spot- 
light needs. . . as well as saving on other accessories. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


11 West Hubbard Street « Chicago, Illinois 
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HOT OFF THE PEN OF THESE 
FAMILIAR AUTHORS ARE OUR NEWEST --- 


TUNE IN ON TERROR 
JAY TOBIAS 
3 Act Mystery — 6 m., 8 w. 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 
LE ROMA ESHBACH GRETH 
3 Act Comedy — 6 m., 8 w. 





FINAL EDITION 
ROSEMARY J. OWENS 


1 Act Drama Contest — 2 m., 2 w. 


SUMMER AND STOCK 
JOHN HEALY 


1 Act Farce — 3 m., 4 w. 


And many, many others. Write for 
our free catalog. Your key to 
successful productions. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER 2, COLO. 


DRAMA 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 











$2.50 Per Year 


Volume XXXI, No. 5 


50c Per Copy 

















Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


i i re eee een abe $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


#1225 White Vellum 71%4|x|10/%2 6 Quires 
(quire is 24 engraved sheets — 
24 plain envelopes) 
Total price $8.40 


Postage prepaid. Any State Tax is in addition. 


Minimum order 6 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 


Contributing Editors 


Charles R. Trumbo ............ Bartow High School 

Bartow, Florida 
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DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim. is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 





recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further responsibility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unless 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year subscription—Foreign ............. $3.00 
One year subscription—U.S.A. ............. 2.50 
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DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication: 
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and May 1. Doris M. Marshall, National Director; 
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Entire contents copyright, 1960, by the National 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
— Established 1880 — 
Co-educational Fully Accredited 


SPEECH AND LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


The only fully accredited senior college 
requiring every student to seek a high level 
of competence in a field of oral communica- 
tion within the framework of a liberal arts 
curriculum. 


COMMUNICATION MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


English 
Social Sciences 
Modern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE 


Emphasis on professional level perform- 
ance experience for every student in the 
College's Theatre, FM Radio Station, Closed 
circuit TV Studio, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


History 


Nationally Known Summer Session 
Seturday and Evening Division 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 


130 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 














COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 


With Recommended 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


B.A. degree. 
@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 


playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 








@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 


@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of six major productions 
A musical comedy, jointly with the school of music 
Two summer theatres: 
Ohio Valley Summer Theatre, at Athens, Ohio 
Monomoy Theatre, at Chatham on Cape Cod 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 
For particulars write to: 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 














PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
High School Drama Workshop 


June 27-July 15 
Acting, Directing, Stagecraft 


Students 16 years and above 
Showcase Productions 
Total $125. 





June 27-July 15 


Write: Dr. Ross D. Smith, 
Loeb Playhouse, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 











Newest Theatre Facilities in U.S. 


Intensive Course for Teachers 
in High School Play Production 








PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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43 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





YOUR CUE... 


TO TRAIN NOW 


for a career in 


TELEVISION 
STAGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


Pasadena Playhouse products Robert 
Young, Dana Andrews, Earl Holliman, 
Barbara Rush, Randolph Scott, 
Eleanor Parker, Victor Mature, Lloyd 
Nolan, Carolyn Jones and the scores 
of other now famous Playhouse 
performers will tell you... 


x«K « 


. STARS ARE NOT BORN! 


They prepare for their careers. 


Hollywood ‘“‘Variety”’ calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source 
of stage and screen talent.” 


THE REASON: 
A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 





The College of Theatre Arts offers 
both certificates and college degrees. 











PLEASE SEND COPY OF 


“Opportunities in the Entertainment Field,’ 
also information about the college. 


Name 
Address 
Town 

















TRAIN FOR SUCCESS AT THE WORLD-FAMOUS PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 














University of Alberta 
Banff School of Fine Arts 


28th Annual Summer Session 
June 20 to September 10 


AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 
Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Shakespearian Acting and Production, 
Speech Arts, Playwriting 


The finest instructors including: B. Iden 
Payne (University of Texas, former Director 
of Stratford, England); Joseph F. Smith (Head 
of Speech Department, University of Hawaii); 
Dr. E.P. Conkle (Professor of Playwriting, 
University of Texas); Gordon Peacock (Head 

of Drama Department, University of Alberta); 
and others. 

other courses 

Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. 














AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


76th YEAR 


Foremost School for 
Dramatic Training in America 


STAGE ¢ SCREEN 
RADIO ¢ TV 


DAY --- EVENING 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


College Accredited — Non-Profit 
Veteran Approved 


Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. FEB. 


Room 62 


245 West 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 7-2630 
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MAN MEMORIAL 
GOOD THEATRE 
Dr. John Beleh, Head ~ SCHOOL OF- 
Acting « Directing « Design 
Acting Company « Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 


Theater Departments 





THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Winter Park, Fila. 
Two Theatres: Annie Russell Theatre 
Fred Stone Theatre 
Eight Major Productions 
For information write: 
RTHUR WAGNER, Director, 
Annie Russell Theatre 











School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse ond 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 














American Theatre Wing 
presents the 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 
for 
High School & College Students 


Stage & TV Acting — Diction 
Voice — Musical Theatre — Dance 
Helen Menken, President 


REGISTER NOW 
161 West 93rd Street, N.Y. 25, N.Y. 
UN 5-0800 


The Nations Celebrated School of the 
Entertainment Arts 





Department of Speech and Drama 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


Gunnison, Colorado 
Participation in several major 
productions yearly 
B.A. Degree with major or minor 
in speech and drama 
For information write to Jess W. Gern 











PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


(Host to Thespians) 


Invites you to work in 
our new and exciting 


LOEB PLAYHOUSE 


For information about undergraduate 
participation and degree programs 


Write: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shop — Memorial Center — Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 

















WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


OFFERING A MAJOR IN DRAMA 


BE DIRECTING 
BZ ACTING 


| ee Ye) ao) Sed 
BZ TELEVISION 
# RADIO 


EXTENSIVE PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2050 ADELGERT ROAD 
CLEVELAND 6 OHIO 
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OF KENTUCKY 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 


Daily classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 


credits (make-up) possible. 





SUMMER ARTS COLONY 





“outdoor camping with the arts” 


TEACHERS DRAMATICS 
CREATIVE THINKING 


PAINTING 
CRAFTS 


DANCE 


CREATIVE WRITING 
MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual workshop for ell ages — independent of drama camp 


Write now for full particulars 4 
#4 Le 


COL. — HENSON, ea KY. 
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If you want to work with a progressive eee 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the h 


that has turned out five actors 
quarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 


“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April 
Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama le 0 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 





















Select one of these seven top comedido 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN . ||. 


THE UNGUIDED MISS 


ONIONS IN THE STEW 


NUTS IN MAY 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS... . |}. 


OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY | 












igor an outstanding success this spring! 


“Gidget” is a colorful new comedy about a young girl growing up one summer 
at Malibu Beach. Easy to produce. Different. Cast 8m, 7w, extras. 1 set. Play- 
books 90c. Royalty $35.00 


“Cheaper By the Dozen’ is a fresh, founded-on-fact comedy about a brilliant ef- 
ficiency expert who wants to apply his theories to everything . . . including his 
daughters’ boy friends. Cast 7m, 7w. 1 set. Playbooks 90c. Royalty $25.00. 


“The Unguided Miss” is an unusual new comedy about a beautiful “foreign ex- 
change student” suddenly thrust into an American home — one that’s loaded with 
typical “problem” teen-agers. This comedy won an award and has been officially 
endorsed. Cast 4m, 8w. 1 set. Playbooks 90c. Royalty $25.00. 


“Onions in the Stew’ — Betty MacDonald's comedy is about a family’s hilarious 
adventures when they move to a nearby island, and the girls boy friends need a 
rowboat to keep a date! Cast 7m, 1lw, extras. 1 set. Playbooks 90c. Royalty $35.00. 


“Nuts in May,” an ideal comedy for spring production, is about Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, a famous actress, getting ready for an important Broadway opening, un- 
expectedly confronted by the fact that her teen-age son has gone girl-crazy. Cast 
6m, 10w. 1 set. Playbooks 90c. Royalty $25.00. 


“Meet Me in St. Louis” is perhaps the most delightful, action-filled comedy we've 
ever published. Sally Benson’s work is about the uproarious maneuvers of four 
attractive sisters when their father tells them to forget their boy friends, dates, 
dances, and the coming “worlds fair” in St. Louis, and move now to another city! 


Cast 9w, 7m. 1 set. Playbooks 90c. Royalty $25.00. 


“Our Hearts were Young and Gay’ — Jean Kerr's delightful comedy about two 
teen-age girls on an exciting and often hilarious trip to Europe is one of the most 
popular plays available today. Cast 8m, 9w. Playbooks 90c. Royalty $25.00. 
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FOR PLAY CONTESTS 


We list here a few of the many good 
plays we are offering in our 
1960 catalog. 


BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS. (Founded on 
an incident in “Les Miserables.’’) Pauline 
Pheips. 3 m. 2 f. Int. 25 min. 60c 


THE BOOK. Beatrice LaForce. 3f. Int. 30 
min. Rated “a superior play” at State Play 
Festival at lowa University, 1956. Romantic 
drama. in her youth, Aunt Laura had re- 
ceived a book of poems from her lover when 
she was expecting a proposal. She put the 
book away, unopened. Years after, she 
opened the book and found the proposal 
inside. 60c 


DEAR LADY, BE BRAVE. Comedy by Loyd 
L. Shelton. 3m. 3f. 25 min. Dr. Clark, a 
young physician, devises a plan to help his 
friend, Tandy, decide which of three girls 
to marry. Parts all good. Fungus, the colored 
janitor, furnishes a large share of the 
laughs. 60c 


HER GIRLISH HEART. Luella E. McMahon. 
Melodrama. 4m. 1f. 20 min. Fun for cast 
and audience. The English servant and 
Betty’s lover foil the villain. The action, 
including a thinking circle — semi-Conga ef- 
fect — adds to the comedy. 60c 


HERBIE’S FIRST DATE and other “Herbie” 
plays are all good contest plays with teen 
age characters. Each title, 60c 


LITTLE OSCAR. A. Van Antwerp. Comedy. 
2m. 2f. and two baby buggies. Int. 25 min. 
Henry and Josie are ready to take the baby 
and go for a picnic when another young 
couple arrive with their baby. The way 
Henry gets rid of them will bring roars of 
laughter from the audience. 60c 


THE LOST WORD. Drama. Henry Van 
Dyke’s impressive story dramatized by Paul- 
ine Phelps. 4m. 1f. and a boy, (may be 
taken by a girl) and a reader. 30 min. 
Scenery not required, as the reader gives 
the settings. The play depicts the unhappi- 
ness and sorrow that the loss of the name 
of God meant to Hermas and his beautiful 
young wife and the joy that comes when the 
memory of the WORD is restored to — 


*MADAME BUTTERFLY. Pauline Phelps has 
taken the beautiful and tragic story by John 
Luther Long and made it into a living, 
vibrant play. 3m. 3f. and a reader. 25 min. 
6 copics required. 60c 


MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. Pauline 
Phelps. An adaptation from Edward Everett 
Hale’s story of the same name. 5m. 2f. or 
by easy doubling, 3m. 1f. Int. 30 min. 60c 


*NOTHING TO DESTROY. Cora Montgomery. 
Drama. 5f. 20 min. The scene is a com- 
munist den where five women are hiding 
in a dismal room below the sidewalk. They 
are gloating over their success in blowing 
up a chemical plant with the resultant death 
of many people. Then one of them sees 
through the little window above her, the 
national flag. A great, patriotic drama in 
which the girl gives her life for the flag. 
5 Copies required. 60c 


THE RIVALS. A modernized one act adap- 
tation of Sheridan’s play. 5m. 3f. extras 
if desired. 25 min. Luella McMahon adapted 
this play for the Minnesota State High 
School Contest where it won top rating. It 
is a swiftly moving play with comedy char- 
acters (or extras) as scene shifters. This is 
done to music and can be great fun by add- 
ing a lively dance routine. The play con- 
cerns the love affair of Lydia and Captain 
Jack. Mrs. Malaprop, with her mis-applied 
words, furnishes plenty of comedy which is 
augmented by Sir Anthony and Sir Lucius 
and others in the cast. 60c 


TELL TALE HEART. Phelps. 4m. 30 min. 
A dramatization of Poe’s Story. A young 
student, suffering from dementia, has mur- 
dered his uncle and hidden his body under 
the floor. A sergeant of the police and two 
other policemen are the supporting cast. 60c 


*For repeat performances on plays starred, 


a fee of $2.50 is required. Other plays 
listed here are non-royalty. 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
BOX 95 M. 
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_ Bryant of Thespian Troupe 1167, Will 
Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
our Thespian of the Month. Doris Niles, Spon- 
sor, in her article states that Anita, dedicated 
to her talent, will become one of our future 
stars in theater and television. With past ap- 
pearances on the Arthur Godfrey show, the 
George Gobel show, the Don McNeill Break- 
fast Club, the Jack Paar show, and the Dick 
Clark show, Anita, runner-up in the Miss 
America pageant, is well on her way to new 
theatrical heights. 


ARJORIE Day May, formerly sponsor of 

Troupe 1443, Pen Argyl, Pa., High School, 
authors an inspiring article, Playmakers, Un- 
limited, in which appears a challenge to let 
your own students write their own plays and 
then present them in public. She states: “One 
of the trends today in the arts is to encourage 
creativity.” How much really good creative 
writing is done in your school? Writing short 
plays * actual public production becomes not 
only an assignment, but also a challenge. 


HREVEPORT Little Theater is this month’s 

article about our nationally known com- 
munity theaters. I earnestly request all of our 
Thespian sponsors and students not only merely 
to read this article, but to study it thoroughly. 
Here is one of the most successful community 
theaters in the country. As one studies the 
procedures and work schedules set up for both 
cast and crews by John Wray Young and Mrs. 
Young, who is technical director, one will learn 
the value of future planning for all productions. 
This article is a superb piece of reporting by 
the authors, Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann, 
his charming wife. 


PUPPET Hansel and Gretel theater is the 

theme of our Theater for Children. Mrs. 
Nita Huckabee, Sponsor of Troupe 1259, 
Temple, Texas, relates its preparation and pre- 
sentation at her school last year. It must have 
been delightful with the orchestra accompani- 
ment. 


N HIS series, Introduction to Entertainment, 

B. M. Hobgood stresses the part of the 
director in making commercial movies. As most 
of us see only the glamorous heroine or the 
handsome hero in our night out at the movies, 
the article, The Director Makes the Movie, is 
most informative. After you have read it, you 
will conclude, as we do, that the director is the 
“star,” for upon him falls the responsibility for 
the success of each picture. 


HE Sound of Music is Mr. Jones’ Best of 

Broadway this month — and his choice is 
excellent. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, Mary Martin, The Trapp Family 
Singers story — what ingredients for another 
successful musical comedy! Don’t try to get 
tickets, for this show is sold out months in 
advance. 


OUR excellent plays are included in Dr. 

Blank’s Plays of the Month for your con- 
sideration: Beggar on Horseback, Solid Gold 
adillac, The Grass Harp, and The Torch- 
Bearers. 


Costumes by ... 





Serving the 
Middlewest 


Rentals of ... 


with 


Complete sets of costumes for 
plays, pageants, operettas, and 
including wigs, animals and 
Santa. 


Carry stock of Theatrical Make- 
up and accessories. 


Immediate reply to all inquiries. 


BARNES COSTUME Co. 
1130 W 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 




















B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 

e 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y¥.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 
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A Complete Line of Modern 


THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


for all your stagecraft needs 


Scenic Builders 


Theatres T. V. Studios 








For the most complete and modern selection of 
theatre hardware available, call on a specialist. 
Mutual’s wide variety of theatrical hardware is 
designed specifically for stage use. And you'll find 
our complete, one-source supply a highly econom- 
ical way to solve ai// your stage construction and 
maintenance problems. Whatever your stagecraft 
needs—scenic construction equipment, set rigging, 
decorative supplies, portable power tools—Mutual 
Hardware can supply them. 


Economy—tTake advantage of our theatrical trade 
discounts. 








Safety—Our modern equipment brings maximum 
safety to your stage operations. 
Protection—Mutual Hardware products are de- 


signed to protect, rather than damage, stage floors 
and props. 














Large Stocks O 
Immediate Shipment 


Write On Your Letterhead For Comp!«12 Catalog D-2 
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Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in 
freshness, style and fit and they are guar- 
anteed to arrive on time. NO EXTRA COST 
FOR THE SERVICE OF EXPERTS — send for 
ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your show. NOW! 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


BROADWAY: 16 WEST 61ST STREET. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
AT LINCOLN CENTER 

















NEA HEAD ASKS PRIME EVENING TIME 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE TV BROADCASTS 


HE National Education Association urge 

the Federal Communications Commission 
recently to require that a fair portion of the 
prime evening television viewing period be 
devoted to public service broadcasts, including 
those with educational values. 

NEA President Walter W. Eshelman, super- 
vising principal of schools at Upper Dublin, 
Fort Washington, Pa., told the commission that 
public service broadcasts in the 7 to 10 p.m 
period might be regarded as fair compensation 
by the stations for the use of the air waves 
which belong to all the people. Broadcasting 
stations are license to use these air waves “in 
the public interest, convenience and necessity.” 

Speaking of the impact of television on edu- 
cation, Dr. Eshelman pointed out that it has 
greatly influenced the generation of children 
now in the public schools. 

“No longer,” he said, “does the teacher con- 
trol, to the extent he did only a few years ago, 
the limits of learning. The 21-inch tube has 
defined, to a considerable extent, what the 
student regards as worth knowing and talking 
about. The increase in things learned outside 
the classroom and the new learning experience 
perpetually available on television require of 
the teacher better preparation and more flexi- 
bility. Today's fourth grader can ask pene- 
trating questions about the propulsion of mis- 
siles, the functioning of a vaccine, and_ the 
principles of architecture.” 

Dr. Eshelman also urged the Commission to 
give priority to the claims of education tele- 
vision in all communities where there is al- 
ready adequate commercial service by two or 
more commercial stations. Educational stations, 
he said, have an increasingly important role to 
play in the education of growing numbers of 
children and adults. 


A STEP FORWARD 


HE Minnesota Association of Teachers of 

Speech announced recently in its news- 
letter, The Curtain Line, that the State Board 
of Education approved the certification of per- 
sons to teach speech, as follows: 


“Requirement to teach Speech. In order 
to ach speech a teacher shall hold a cer- 
tificate endorsed for the teaching of speech. 
Such an endorsement is to be based on a 
minor or major in speech as determined 
by the college.” 


This is indeed a forward step. It has always 
been my contention that only college trained 
Speech teachers are qualified to teach speech 
subjects. To say that all English teachers are 
qualified speech teachers is ridiculous. Minne- 
sota has blazed the trail; it is for us now to 
travel the same path. 

Likewise, not all teachers are qualified to 
select, rehearse, stage, and present plays before 

paid ‘audiences. A teacher of drama should 
Tes be required to hold a certificate endorsed 
for the teaching of the dramatic arts. Granted 
that a number of Speech teachers are certified 
to teach drama, I again contend that not all 
speech teachers are good drama directors. I thus 
urge all drama teachers everywhere through 
their local and national educational organiza- 
tions to fight for state certification. When we 
reach this Utonia, then and only then can we 
expect to see national standards in high school 
theater reach new heights. 
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Thespian Anita Bryant 


there penetrated my consciousness the familiar voice of Anita 
Bryant. It was coming from the television in the next room as 
she made her first regular appearance on the George Gobel show. 


“A prophet is not without honor ———,” I thought as I returned 
to my desk after the interruption. Then I pulled out the paper to begin 
writing this article about our “Thespian of the Month.” Could I begin 
with such a bromidic and uncomplimentary statement, “A prophet is 
not without honor ———”? Yes, because in Anita’s case this isn’t true. 


Anita was graduated from Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in May of 1958. In September of the same year she came back 
to sing on our first assembly. Her mother served as her chaperon, for 
the rule is that Miss Oklahoma must always have an official chaperon 
when she makes a public appearance, even when it is at the school from 
which she has just been graduated. She needed not only a chaperon, 
but a body guard to protect her from the enthusiasm of the students 
who wanted to exchange greetings with her and who wanted her auto- 
graph. The stage hands presented a ludicrous picture as they lined up 
with their backs to her requesting that she autograph their shirts. 


What is there about Anita that made the student body accept her 
as a celebrity when at the same time she was just a fellow student? The 
answer is in the question. Anita kept her amateur standing and never 
asked for any special privileges in spite of the many professional demands 
that were made upon her throughout her high school career. This was 
not something she imposed upon herself from the outside as a political 
maneuver; it was basic to her make up. She was dedicated to her talent, 
and there was no distinction to her between professional and amateur. 


My experience with many high school students has taught me that 
if they do much performing for outside groups, they are not very de- 
pendable in high school theater. This generalization was never true of 
Anita. She met the too many demands that were made upon her with 
unselfish good humor. She never asked to be released from any rehearsal 
when a group was involved. There was none of the prima donna in her; 
she was always a good trouper. 


Although during her senior year Anita made four series of appear- 
ances on Arthur Godfrey’s show, she faithfully arranged ahead of time 
to make up her work. She refused an invitation to go to New York for 
a network appearance during the time our annual talent show had its 
week’s run, even though we followed our rule and did not give her any 
more prominence on the show than any other student. She graciously 
acquiesced when we made a selection for her that fit the theme of the 
show rather than one that was the best vehicle for her voice and per- 
sonality. 

“Phenomenal success” is the term one might use to describe what 
Anita has achieved by the second fall season since she has been out of 
high school. I tried soon after she was graduated to write her up as the 
“Thespian of the Month,” but she was traveling too fast, both literally 
and figuratively, for me to keep my writing up to date. She began 
traveling that first summer by going to Atlantic City, where she was 


| FEW minutes ago I was sitting at my desk working, when suddenly 
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NITA BRYANT 


By DORIS NILES 


selected second runner-up in the Miss America pageant. She then went 
to Chicago to be a regular performer on Don McNeill’s Breakfast Club. 
She made a guest appearance on George Gobel’s show. She was again 
on Arthur Godfrey’s show on “New York Confidential,” three times on 
Jack Paar’s show, and on Dick Clark’s show. This last appearance was 
on the occasion when one of four records she made last year, “Till There 
Was You,” ranked sixth in the nation according to the Dick Clark rating. 


As an indication of how much attention she was attracting, when 
she had a casual date, this was mentioned in syndicated gossip columns. 
She was singled out by Life for her part in the Miss America pageant, 
and she was featured in TV Guide and Radio and TV Mirror. 


Is Anita’s voice the explanation for her success? Aren't pop singers 
even with good natural voices rather common in this age? Anita’s is an 
untrained voice in the usual sense, but she has worked with singleness 
of purpose since she was a little girl toward a career in singing, not in 
the starry-eyed, wishful-thinking manner, but in a practical, this-is-what- 
I’m-supposed-to-do — therefore-I’m-doing-it manner. 

I recall Anita as a sophomore when she first enrolled in my speech 
arts class. She had the usual amount of Oklahoma dialect in her speech, 
which focused my attention. It wasn’t until the end of her sophomore 
year that I discovered for myself Anita’s potential, and I was confident 
she could succeed in the highly competitive world of the theater. It was 
then that our vocal music director cast her as Nellie Forbush in South 
Pacific, and asked me to be the drama director. 


As I read the coffee stained, mimeographed script that had been 
used by the Broadway director (the only one available at the time), I 
thought the task would be impossible. How could a happy-go-lucky 
appearing sophomore, with slender body that had not yet grown up to 
her hands and feet, play the part with physical skill and dramatic under- 
standing? She had never had a dancing lesson, and how would she 
know how to project the emotions described in the scant stage direc- 
tions? I tried to plan what to tell her to do, but I didn’t need to tell her. 
All I needed was to control the degree of intensity and the pacing. She 
immediately found the “psychological gesture” of her character. This 
innate dramatic consciousness (or is it imagination?) is, in my opinion, 
the secret of her ability to “put a song over.” 

From the time I worked with her on South Pacific until the end of 
her senior year, when she took a course from me the second time for 
no credit because she realized she needed it, I had no doubt that Anita 
would move forward rapidly in the professional theater. She is, and must 
have always been, completely uninhibited. I have never seen her make 
a self-conscious movement. To her, everyone working on a show is 
equally important, and she will never have a stumbling block created 
for her by her fellow workers. Everyone likes to work with her because 
she is sincerely thoughtful of others, modest, and cooperative. People 
ee are eager to help her, and who can resist her roguish sense of 

umor! 


This sense of humor is one trait of Anita’s that her producers and 
directors seem not to have discovered; yet it is one which I believe will 
be the key to a long tenure for her in the professional theater. She is 
essentially a comedienne. She has the unself-consciousness, the spon- 
taniety, the sense of timing that comedy requires. If she is given the 
right vehicle in musical comedy, her position will be assured. With 
apologies to Mary Martin and Mitzi Gaynor, Anita Bryant created a 
better Nellie Forbush than they — and I wouldn't be prejudiced! 


Only at one time during her high school days did I fear that Anita 
would change her plans for a career. Always willing to serve with her 
talent, she began singing in a church she was attending, and she was 
led to believe she wanted to devote her life to church music. Now that 
is certainly a worthy ambition, but she doesn’t have that kind of voice. 
I’m sure God didn’t intend for Anita Bryant to be a church choir or an 
evangelistic soloist. Instead, by the life she lives and the pleasure she 
gives, she can best serve in the path she is now making. 
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Playmakers, Unlimited 


By MARJORIE DAY MAY 


one-act plays? It’s fun. We tried 
three different approaches to play- 
making last year. 

In an English class where we were 
scheduled to do some creative writing 
anyway, we decided to do one assign- 
ment all in dialogue. (This is known as 
the sneaky approach.) Beginnings are 
always difficult, but we adopted the in 
medias res principle of short story writ- 
ing. We put two people who were differ- 
ing about something on stage and let 
them start arguing. This also helped to 
solve the problems of unity of time and 
place which frequently cause trouble 
in one-act play construction. With two 
people in conflict, something has to hap- 
pen soon. 

We tried to eliminate the problem of 
too many underdeveloped characters by 
saying wed not have more than three or 
four characters in a play. But this ruling 
really caused us trouble. Perhaps the 
fact that each student seemed to need 
many characters in his play is a reflec- 
tion of how we live today. In the social 
world of each individual so many people 
play a part that we can't isolate any one 
of our problems and analyze it to see 
just how two or three people influence 
the final outcome. 

What kind of problems was treated 
in the plays? Following the old rule of 
creative writing that we can write best 
about what we ourselves have experi- 
enced, we wrote about brother-sister 
conflicts, parent-child struggles, teacher- 
student differences, girl friend-boy friend 
troubles. A few students tried the mur- 
der-mystery type of play —not too suc- 
cessfully. 


LD* YOUR students write their own 





The Eavesdroppers, student-written play, Troupe 1443, 
Pen Argyl, Pa., High School, Marjorie May, Sponsor, 
1958-59 
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Of what benefit is this kind of writing 
to the student? In some cases it can 
provide a psychological catharsis. When 
the student tries to see both sides of the 
conflict, he comes to appreciate his 
father’s or sister’s reasons for certain ac- 
tions or decisions. 

What did we do with the plays? Some 
we cast and produced. Others we typed 
and added to a bound volume of superior 
creative writing done during the year. 
This volume will be placed in our school 
library where future classes will be able 
to read the great works of last year’s 
Shakespeares. 


What intrinsic value has there been 
in this activity? We hope we've caught 
the spirit of last year’s teen-age world 
in our small town. We like to think that 
if someone reads these plays a century 
hence, he will say, “Isn't it interesting 








Heidi Bo Peep, student-written play, Troupe 1443, Pen Argyl, Pa., High School, 
Marjorie May, Sponsor, 1958-59 
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that in 1959 while Christian Herter and 
the other foreign ministers were trying 
to prevent a nuclear war, children were 
growing up happily in Hometown, 
U.S.A., with only small troubles (which 
looked large to them of course) such as 
getting a date for the spring prom?” 


Our second approach to play writing 
grew out of the first. We cast one of the}: 


written plays and began to rehearse. 
Having heard that Shakespeare as 
prompter often threw lines that werent 
in the script to the actors, the director 
began to ad lib lines that seemed more 
apt for the girls and boys who were 
playing the parts. Soon they were ad 
libbing at each rehearsal. Finally we 
decided that the characters would seem 
more natural if we just chose a list of 
six or seven things that the two baby- 
sitters would talk about as they worried 


about the strange man walking up and] 
down in front of the house and then let}! 


them converse about them. Each re- 
hearsal differed from the last; the con- 
versation became realistic teen-age 
jargon; and the suspense mounted. It 
kept the girls on the qui vive, because 
neither one knew what the other one 
might say next. When the strange man 
turned out to be a handsome young col- 
lege student who couldn't get up his 
nerve to borrow a book from the pro- 
fessor-owner of the house, a happy end- 
ing was a natural. 

Some members of the Junior Drama 
Club, returning from a radio script 
broadcast, provided the third approach 
to original playwriting for us. They 
knew the exalted Thespians were doing 
a Children’s Theater production and that 
the Juniors were writing original plays. 
So one of the Junior Drama Club girls 
took a nursery rhyme and started telling 
an original story about it. In the middle 
of the story she stopped, and another stu- 
dent continued. This was so much fun 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT 


The Director Makes 
the Movie 


By B.M. HOBGOOD 


E cad om @ curved into cush- 
ioned seats the movie audience 
witnesses a miracle. A huge trans- 
lucent screen leaps into radiance with 
projected shadows that form story-telling 
pictures in motion. The vibrant life of 
those gigantic images makes ordinary 
existence seem comparatively dull. 

Most of the audience doesn't know 
how the illusion is produced, although 
theyre aware of a booth above and 
behind them where projectors are heard 
humming. As far as Hollywood itself is 
concerned, the moviegoers ideas are 
much more vague — if fantastically color- 
ful! It isn’t that accurate information is 
difficult to get; it’s just that a fantastic 
picture of Hollywood is fun to savor with 
the buttered popcorn. 

A minor part in the Los ee Val- 
halla is assigned to legends of a funny 
little bandy-legged fellow sporting a rid- 
ing habit, a beret, and sunglasses. He 
yells at people through a megaphone, 
sits in a camp chair with his name sten- 
ciled on the back, and is heard every 
once in a while calling for a hundred 
dancing girls, or fifty camels, or a fresh 
cigarette. He’s the movie director. The 
ridiculous figure he cuts shows that he’s 
a foolish autocrat the really important 
and romantic stars are kind to tolerate. 
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Photo by Suther Studio 
Student Karl Rimer, Jr., learns on a visit 
to the projection booth of the Capitol 
Theater in his home city, Salisbury, N.C., 
how motion picture film is threaded 
through the big widescreen projector. 
Head Projectionist Marshall F. Ramsey, 
who is explaining how he cues “the lead- 
er,’ is one of the most experienced pro- 
jectionists in the south. 
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But the legend has begun to deterior- 
ate. In its stead comes a picture of a 
confident, hard working man in sport 
shirt and slacks on whom everyone seems 
to depend. His name may even go above 
the stars’ names on posters, and gradu- 
ally the audience begins to expect his 
name to be on top when the movie is 
something special. 

The man behind both legends is an 
experienced hand in moviemaking. Be- 
fore he started directing films he worked 
in some other job —as a scriptwriter, a 
cameraman, an editor, a producer, an 
actor, or an assistant director — that gave 
him the know-how for supervising the 
complex business of moviemaking. He’s 
an organizer, a driving taskmaster, a 
patient psychologist, a knowing tech- 
nician — but more than anything else he’s 
a visualizer: his gift is to see pictures 
on a printed page, imagining at the same 
time how those pictures may be created. 

A movie script reads like this: 

86. EXTERIOR. THE WOODS. 
LATE AFTERNOON. ESTABLISHING 
SHOT. There follows a description of 
the action to be filmed, with the dia- 
logue given. 

Hundreds of dry descriptions like this 
are the material the director works with 
on each film. He knows the script well, 
not from study alone but because he 
worked on it with the writer in the final 
stages of its preparation. Each time he 
sees a script page with more action than 
dialogue, he can see another fifteen-hour 
day looming in front of him. 


On a shooting day he is awake with 
the birds and promptly on the set or 
location. With his right-hand man, the 
cameraman, he goes over the scenes the 
will take, discussing and settling oak 
matters as the kinds of shots to be taken, 
the position of the camera, desirable 
lighting effects, and the specific schedule. 
Then the sound engineers, the property 
men, the technical adviser, and the 
scriptwriter may want a _ consultation 
with him. 


When the actors arrive, the director 
may want to go over the work to be 
done, ‘rehearsing them if there was no 
chance to do this the previous day after 
shooting. He may not have time if there 
is a crowd scene scheduled; the assistant 
director, who is in charge of the back- 
ground and incidental action, may need 
to have the “extras” approved and the 
assignment of business to them okayed. 
The studio publicity man may want to 
take pictures or introduce visitors, and 
knows he shouldn't come on the set un- 
less the director consents. 


Meanwhile the technicians have been 
completing the set-up (moviemaking 
term for scene). It is approved and the 
actors or their stand-ins go on the set so 
that lighting and sound levels, costume 
and properties contrasts, and camera 
framing can be checked out. Then the 
technicians get a break while the direc- 
tor focuses his attention on the actors, 
explaining to them the image he wants 











~ 


On the set of Ben Hur in Rome, Head 


Cameraman Robert Surtees (far right) 

shows Charlton Heston, star of the film, 

how he was “framed” the next ‘‘take”’ of 

this great and spectacular movie. In the 

background, MGM technicians prepare a 

lighting instrument for use in the scene 
‘set-up.’ 








on the screen and how they can help him 
achieve it. They run over the action. 

The director signals he is ready and 
the assistant calls for “Quiet on the set.” 
Lights come on and the camera begins 
“rolling” as another assistant steps in 
front of it with a printed sign identifying 
the shot for the information of the absent 
editor; he bangs together wooden clap- 
pers which tell the sound man to begin 
recording, and actual filming is under 
way. 

The action may last less than a minute. 
The whole procedure will have to be re- 
peated for each set-up, or for many shots 
within a set-up. The commitment of ex- 
pensive talents and equipment to an even 
more expensive process and use of time 
must be made carefully. Each “take” is 
treated as if it is the final performance, . 
no matter how many times it is made. 
When the director is satisfied that he 
has a good “take,” he will say laconically 
“We'll use that one,” or “Put that one 
in the can,” or a similar remark which 
signals the beginning of work on the 
next “take.” 

His own experience or the advice of 
the cameraman, and not the script, tells 
the director how to shoot the picture. 
Conventionally the first shot made in a 
set-up is known as “the master shot.” It 
is as long as the action demands and the 
film reel will allow, and is taken from 
one camera position chosen because it 
includes all the action. The master shot 
is the audience's basic view of the ac- 
tion. Later takes are made to dramatize 
and emphasize each important moment 
or reaction from closer or longer views. 
These are “pick-up shots” important for 
their identification values. 

Photographing the familiar showdown 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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= DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 


THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
























TALL STORY 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 


DEAR DELINQUENT 


CLOUD SEVEN 


THE DANCERS 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


GRAMERCY GHOST 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


USED CAR FOR SALE (new) 


FAIR EXCHANGE (new) 














A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 


| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 


IT HAPPENED THIS WAY (new) 


HER MAJESTY, MISS JONES (new) 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION AS TO AVAILABILITY. 


THE GAZEBO, a comedy-melodrama by Alec 
Coppel (based on a story by Myra and Alec 
Coppel) is now available for amateur production 
in extensive territory. 
“Suspenseful end funny ...¢n immensely warm 
and humorous experience in the theatre. It 
should have a long life.”-— McClain, N.Y. Journa!- 
American. 


“Fun and entertainment for the whole family.” 
— Radie Harris, Hollywocd-Reporter. 


“Vast, hearty and hilarious . . . the murderous 
fun is irresistible.”"— Kerr, N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 


The cast calls for 9 men and 3 women 


Books, $1.00 


1 Interior 


THE STORY, as told by Chapman, in the 
N. Y. News: “Slezak, playing a writer of TV 
whodunits and whyzits, always with an eye 
toward inventing the almost-perfect crime, 
gets in a spot where he has to commit a real 
do-it-yourself murder. His wife, the very 
handsome Jayne Meadows, has become the 
target of blackmail. . . . Nobody can get 
away with blackmailing Jayne Meadows for 
such a girlish peccadillo, so Slezak has to 


silence the soandso with his six-shooter and 


Fee, where released, 
$50 - $25 


then secret the stiff. Jayne has just acquired 
at auction a gazebo . . . and it is being put 
up in her and Walter's suburban back yard. 
Best place for Slezak to plant the blackmailer 
is in the fresh concrete foundation of this 
filigreed breezeway. It isnt long, though, 
before the body turns up its toes again on 
the living room rug, and Slezak has quite a 
time of it, with all the district attorneys and 


detectives snooping around and asking mean 


questions. 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street ° New York 16, N.Y. 
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THESPIANS 


Charley's Aunt, Troupe 254, B.M.C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Barbara Wellington, Sponsor 
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The Egg and 1, Troupe 1871, Arvada, Photo, Clarke 
Colorado, Senior High School, The Pot Boiler, Troupe 1995, Clear Creek High School, League City, Texas, 
Albert Gillen, Sponsor Marie Jager, Sponsor 
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The Happiest Millionaire, Troupe 817, chool, Tulsa, Oklahoma, lona B. Freeman, Sponsor 
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IN ACTION 


The Bull in the China Shop, Troupe 1336, Wintersville, Ohio, High School, 
Glenda Dunlope, Sponsor 
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Our Town, Troupe 220, Willoughby North High School, Eastlake, Ohio, Outward Bound, Troupe 1763, Spencer, 
Norman Moyer, Sponsor lowa, High School, Clayton Liggett, Director 


Diary of Anne Frank, Troupe 420, Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio, Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Sponsor 
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THESPIANS 


Charley's Aunt, Troupe 254, B.M.C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Barbara Wellington, Sponsor 


HOG 


The Egg and I, Troupe 1871, Arvada, pnete, Clare 
Colorado, Senior High School, The Pot Boiler, Troupe 1995, Clear Creek High School, League City, Texas, 
Albert Gillen, Sponsor Marie Jager, Sponsor 
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The Happiest Millionaire, Troupe 817, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, lona B. Freeman, Sponsor 
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The Bull in the China Shop, Troupe 1336, Wintersville, Ohio, High School, 
Glenda Dunlope, Sponsor 


Our Town, Troupe 220, Willoughby North High School, Eastlake, i Outward Bound, Troupe 1763, Spencer, 
Norman Moyer, Sponsor lowa, High School, Clayton Liggett, Director 


Diary of Anne Frank, Troupe 420, Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio, Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Sponsor 
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Witness for the Prosecution as produced by the Shreveport Little Theater, Margaret Mary Young, 


a. 





esigner, and John Wray Young, Director 








OUR COMMUNITY THEATERS 


SHREVEPORT LITTLE THEATER 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


N 1835 Henry M. Shreve was com- 
missioned by the United States gov- 
ernment to open the Red River to 

navigation. His assignment was to clear 
a log-jam which the early explorers re- 
ferred to as the “Great Raft.” The size 
of this log-jam had even then become 
almost legendary, some saying it was 
130 miles long while others insisted it 
was 160 to 180 miles. Shreve established 
a permanent camp or “home-base,” and 
for six years, among others things, he 
used snag boats as battering rams in his 
successful effort to clear the river. 

In 1839 Shreve Town or Shreve's 
Landing, as his camp or “home-base” 
had become known, was incorporated 
as Shreveport. Here the annual Louisi- 
ana State Fair is held. Shreveport is the 
home of Centenary College, one of the 
oldest educational institutions west of 
the Mississippi. During the latter part 
of the War Between the States the capi- 
tal of the Confederate States of America 
was moved here. 

In the spring when the many red bud 
trees bloom Shreveport becomes, to those 
with imagination, a “proud Southern 
Belle” with her shoulders draped in rose 
colored lace. From these trees she has 
become known as the “Red-bud city of 
America.” 

The Shreveport Little Theater was 
founded in 1922. Its charter members 
were Julie Rogers, Olivia Allen, Opal 
Woodley Parten, and Duncan Allen 
Brown, five adventurous people. Harry 
Huguenot, a former professional actor, 
was also active in its early founding. The 
organization prospered. They moved into 
their own home in 1927. It is one of the 
finest examples of English Rural Archi- 
tecture in America. The auditorium, 
thirty-eight feet to the peak, is studded 
with heavy wooden beams. The rose 


20 


colored seats were chosen especially to 
harmonize with the lovely color of the 
birch paneled walls. The theater has a 
capacity of 225 people. The stage floor 
is 55 by 27 feet and the proscenium arch 
is 17 feet high. 

For nearly thirty years the director- 
designer team, John Wray Young and 
Margaret Mary Young, has made the 
Shreveport Little Theater a model of 
community theater practice. 

Graduating from the University of 
Iowa in 1929, Mr. Young became director 
of the Sioux City Little Theater, Sioux 
City, lowa. On October 5, the same 
year, John and Mary Young were mar- 
ried. The Queens Husband was in re- 
hearsal, so only the weekend could be 
taken for this important event. Mrs. 
Young then began her career as a tech- 
nical director. She received her degree 
from the University of Iowa in 1930. 

From Sioux City the Youngs went in 
1932 to the Duluth Playhouse in Duluth, 
Minnesota, and from there to the Shreve- 
port Little Theater which they have 
called “home” ever since. 

For the past two summers Mr. and 
Mrs. Young have been visiting lecturers 
at the National Community Theater Cen- 
ter held on the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin. They also went last sum- 
mer to the University of Denver where 
they presented a Graduate Seminar in 
Contemporary Theater. In August they 
appeared at the Convention of the 
National Catholic Theater Conference at 
Notre Dame University. 

Summer before last the University of 
Denver granted a Doctors degree to 
Edward H. Brown whose dissertation 
was The Work of the Youngs at the 
Shreveport Little Theater. 

Mr. Young is the author of The Com- 
munity Theater and How it Works and 


Directing the Play from Selection to 
Opening Night. These books are used 
as text books at both the University of 
Wisconsin and Denver in their summer 
courses. 

Mr. Young was president of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theater Association, and 
had done important work with the 
American National Theater and Acade- 
my, the National Theater Conference, 
and the Southwest Theater Conference. 

Along with his other duties, Mr. Young 
last summer addressed the University of 
Michigan Drama Conference. He has 
also been a guest director at Pasadena 
Playhouse. 

He and Mrs. Young have their home 
in Shreveport where, with their two 
children, Jock and Jill, they have en- 
joyed many years of normal community 
living. Here they have made their ex- 


° ° ° ° } 
traordinary contribution to the American 


community theater. 

For twenty-nine years the Shreveport 
Little Theater operated on the open 
membership plan, but far-sightedness on 
the part of its leaders caused the theater 
in 1952 to go on the closed membership 
plan. It came about simply: the demand 
for memberships gave the theater ca- 
pacity audiences for as long as it seemed 
practical to run. At that point each year 
they close their membership and begin 
waiting-lists for the next season. Their 
audience is assured, and they have no 
box-office sale. There is also the financial 
comfort of having money in the bank 
for the year’s expenses before the season 
begins. 

A membership in the Shreveport Little 
Theater may be secured by paying the 
annual dues of eight dollars. This en- 
titles the member to a reserved seat for 
each production and carries the privilege 
of applying for active participation in 
any of the theaters departments. A 
twenty-five dollar Patron membership 
gives the Patron two season tickets, and 
inclusion in the Playbill’s Patron list. 

Once a member of the Shreveport 
Little Theater, the individual has only 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


The Sound of Music 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


ite contemporary musical comedy 

writing team, Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II, have done it 
again! Their new musical play, The 
Sound of Music, which is now playing 
at the sumptuous Lunt-Fontanne Thea- 
ter and starring the incomparable Mary 
Martin adds another really solid hit to 
their growing list of extraordinary suc- 
cesses. 

The Sound of Music is based on the 
fascinating and heart-warming autobio- 
graphical novel, The Trapp Family Sing- 
ers by Maria Augusta Trapp. Famous 
in Europe for their concerts, the Trapp 
family made an equally famous name 
for themselves in the United States 
where they have resided since escaping 
Nazi oppression during World War II. 
The play-writing team of Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse, who penned such 
notable Broadway hits as Life with 
Father and the Pulitzer Prize winning 
State of the Union, are responsible for 
the musical’s book. 

As the house lights lower, the audi- 
ence is aware of another of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's unique departures from 
the conventionalities of a typical Broad- 
way musical comedy. There is no over- 
ture of all the music before the opening 
of the show. Instead, chimes ring softly 
as the curtain rises on the interior of the 
Nonnberg Abbey in Austria. Postulants 


ie tev conteunp and America’s favor- 


| and nuns are seen going about their daily 


chores and offering prayers. 

Maria, a new postulant at the Abbey, 
is nowhere about, however. Her love for 
nature has led her to the top of a lofty 
mountain near the Abbey overlooking 
the countryside where she is found day- 
dreaming beneath the fragrant blossoms 
of a tree. Here Maria sings the title song 
from the musical, “The Sound of Music,’ 
wherein she reveals how wondrous and 
soothing Mother Nature can be. 

The following morning in the office of 
the Mother Abbess, the unconventional 
behavior of Maria is discussed and the 
sisters decide that she is too fun-loving 
and exuberant for Abbey life in the song 
entitled, “Maria.” Called into the office, 
Maria is told that she should leave the 
Abbey temporarily and, in time, if she 
finds she really wants to become a nun 
she may return. 

Maria is sent by the Mether Abbess 
to the villa of Captain Georg Von Trapp 
nearby to act as governess to his seven 
children who range in ages from five to 
sixteen. The children’s mother has been 
dead for five years, and in place of love 
and understanding they know only mar- 
tial obedience to the commands of their 
stern disciplinarian father. 


Frpruary, 1960. 





Maria arrives at the Von Trapp villa to become 
governess to the captain’s seven children and wins 
their devotion by teaching them the joy of singing. 





Arriving at the villa wearing a dowdy 
dress and carrying her guitar and carpet 
bag, Maria presents a ludicrous picture 
in contrast to her luxurious new sur- 
roundings. The children ridicule her and 
reveal their dislike for governesses. How- 
ever, Maria quickly wins them over when 
she teaches them how much joy there 
is in singing with the tuneful novelty 
song, “Do, Re, Mi,” through which the 
children learn the scale. Maria is for- 
ever endeared to the children on a vio- 
lent, stormy night shortly after her 
arrival. In a charming scene in Maria's 
tiny attic bedroom, all seven children 
flee their own rooms to the safety of her 
bed to escape the ominous crashes of 
thunder and flashing streaks of lightning. 
To bolster their morale, all huddle to- 
gether and sing loudly a lively Austrian 
song called “The Lonely Goatherd.” 

Having been gone to Vienna for sev- 
eral weeks, Captain Von Trapp returns 
to the villa and finds the children singing. 
Angered at first because he had always 
forbade the children to sing, he nearly 
dismisses Maria as governess. However, 
he soon realizes that she has taught them 
a wonderful love of life and recognizes 
their complete devotion to her. 

The captain brings with him from 
Vienna a beautiful and _ sophisticated 
Elsa Schroeder and announces at a lavish 
party in her honor that they will be 
married. The children are horrified, but 
as fate would have it, the captain dis- 
covers in time that he is really in love 
with the simple charms of Maria who 
would make a better mother for his 
children than Elsa with her brittle ele- 
gance. 

Feeling that she has wrongfully come 
between Elsa and Captain Von Trapp 
and has committed a sin in the sight of 
God to love him, Maria returns to the 
Abbey to seek the advice of the Mother 
Abbess. Maria begs to be allowed to 


spend the rest of her life at the Abbey 
in repentance, but is told by the Mother 
Abbess that “Man’s love for a woman is 
holy” and that God has found his place 
for her in sharing the love of the captain 
and his children. She challenges Maria 
with the most beautiful and inspiring 
song of the musical, “Climb Every 
Mountain.” 


Maria and Captain Von Trapp are 
married a few days later in the Abbey 
chapel and, on returning to the villa 
from a honeymoon, find that Austria has 
been invaded by the Nazis. The captain 
refuses to fly the German flag or show 
allegiance to the victors. Because the 
captain is a retired officer of the Austrian 
navy, the Nazis order him to report to 
Berlin for military assignment. Stalling 
for time, Maria tells the Admiral he can- 
not report at the designated time since 
the family is scheduled to sing at a music 
festival in the village. It is agreed the 
captain will report immediately follow- 
ing their performance. 


While the Trapp Family Singers per- 
form on the stage of the concert hall, a 
Nazi escort waits off-stage in the wings 
to take the captain to Berlin. In a clever 
maneuver, the family sings the novelty 
song, “So Long, Farewell,” which calls 
for one member to leave the stage after 
each verse. In this manner, all the Von 
Trapps escape the concert hall before 
the Nazi escort can apprehend them. 


While soldiers search in vain for them, 
they hide within a walled garden of 
Maria's beloved Abbey. Realizing the 
borders of Austria will be patrolled, the 
family makes its escape over the moun- 
tain Maria knows so well. 

The Sound of Music will be another 
of those rare Broadway musicals which 
has enough beauty, simplicity, and depth 
of meaning to please any type of audi- 
ence, both young and old, everywhere. 
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The backstage orchestra in the presentation of Hansel and Gretel, 
Troupe 1259, Temple, Texas, High School, Nita Huckabee, Sponsor 





The old witch and the gingerbread house with Hansel and Gretel 
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PUPPET VERSION OF HANSEL AND 
GRETEL CHARMS CHILDREN 


CCORDING to Mrs. Nita Huckabee. 
Sponsor of Troupe 1259, Temple, 
Texas, this group’s venture into 

Children’s Theater was highly successful. 
The following story is Mrs. Huckabee’s 
graphic account of this project. 

“Hansel and Gretel came to Temple 
last school year, and children from the 
first through the twelfth grades had a 
good time watching the pair outsmart 
the old witch. Best Thespian Kaki Dowl- 
ing and Five-Star Thespian Mary Sue 
Hooks became the voices relating the 
time-honored story to children all over 
town. 

“Conceived by Durward Howard, crea- 
tive and enterprising band and orchestra 
director, and assisted by Warren Kirkpat- 
rick, interesting and interested art teach- 
er, a puppet Hansel and Gretel theater 
‘played’ every elementary school in town, 
delighting several thousand elementary 
grade youngsters. A ‘command’ perform- 
ance at Temple High School was a ‘com- 
plete sell-out’ as tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade students screamed their 
encouragement to the beleagured pair 
before and SRO audience. 

“Actually, the musical drama_ was 
based on Humperdinck’s opera. The 
school orchestra played behind the 
scenes for the performance, with com- 
plete instrumentation by 30 musicians. 
The cast included 45 high school boys 
and girls as musicians, actors, vocalists, 
and art students in the production. 

“The class of second-year art students 
constructed string marionettes eighteen 
inches high of papier-mache. There was 
the traditional old witch, quite horrible 
in her somber black. 

“Hansel was a naive young lad with 
a burr haircut (of yellow yarn) and 
brown felt leider-hosen. Gretel was a 
winsome lass with yellow pig-tails and 
white pinafore over a blue dress. The 
art class spent six weeks making this 
stage family which included also the 
sad little father and mother, the sand 
man and the ‘thirteen angels.’ The witch 
turned out to be the star of the show. 

“After the marionettes were finished, 
the next step was learning to manipulate 
them, a feat which the dexterous students 
learned to do with a great deal of 
aplomb. 

“The stage, which the art students con- 
structed, had a proscenium opening four 
by five feet. The young artists designed 
a different set for each of the three acts. 
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BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
Grand Junction, Colo., High School 


BECAUSE of its many scenes, multiple 

roles, fantastic costumes, full musi- 
cal score, and unavailable scripts, Beggar 
on Horseback was nearly rejected by 
our production committee. Because it 
wasnt we are grateful, and like many 
groups before us, still surprised at the 
simplicity with which this uniquely pow- 
erful play can be produced. 

The play is a travesty in the form of a 
young composers nightmarish dream 
after he has considered giving up the 
girl he loves to marry a wealthy one so 
that his creative efforts could be subsi- 
dized. In addition to a grand piano and 
an easy chair which stay on stage in all 
scenes, this play stages a third floor 
apartment, Grand Central Station, a 
mansion, an elevator, three offices, a 
French cabaret, a sunny cottage, a court- 
room, a royal bedroom, a public park, a 
four-ring circus zoo, and an execution 
chamber. With the exception of the 
“rollaway” units of our realistic apart- 
ment set, scenery tended toward ex- 
pressionism and was either carried in, 
rolled in, or flown in. Nearly all units 
served double duty, either by being 
reversed or through rearrangement. Use 
was made of back-lighted silhouettes 
against translucent screens, dual-painted 
scenery coupled with change of light for 
instant changes of locale, small revolving 
units, and “live” statues, portraits, and 
furniture. By lowering our gold concert 
curtains we could play transition scenes 
on our fore-stage while scenery was be- 
ing struck and set. Often this was un- 
necessary, especially when _ hidden 
“grips” and our light man caused “mi- 
raculous” changes in view of the audi- 
ence. 

Costuming and making up thirty-eight 
actors to play one hundred and twenty 
roles are always a challenge. We simpli- 
fied the problem by using black turtle- 
neck sweaters, trousers, and skirts for all 
duplicate roles and adding accessories. 
We used ballerina makeup and inch long 
eyelashes on dream personnel and chose 
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increasingly exaggerated costumes for 
main characters. 

This play shaped up quite rapidly 
during our nine week rehearsal schedule 
because we constantly practiced timing, 
listening, and interpretation, and because 
the dream becomes a series of mechani- 
cal movements set to music. For troupes 
who would like to do this show, and it 
can certainly be done effectively on a 
far less elaborate scale, we would strong- 
ly advise that organizational work be 
done at least six months ahead of re- 
hearsal, use strong members for tech- 
nical work, and play each role as though 
it carried star billing. Do this and Beg- 
gar on Horseback can become one of 
your favorite productions. 

Jim Simpson 
Sponsor, Troupe 841 


SOLID GOLD CADILLAC 

Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill. 
OR A riotous evening of entertain- 
ment, try Solid Gold Cadillac. This 
lively comedy by Howard Teichmann 
and George S. Kaufman is especially well 
suited for a dramatic group that has an 

abundance of talented young men. 
The story deals with little old Mrs. 
Partridge, who goes down to Wall Street 
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to attend a stockholders’ meeting of Gen- 
eral Products Corporation. She asks so 
many questions that the “Four Ugly 
Corporation Directors” give her a job 
in the hope of keeping her quiet. Event- 
ually she foils a plot to throw her out by 
discovering that the company has just 
forced one of their own subsidiaries out 
of business. Thousands of letters begin 
pouring in naming Laura Partridge as 
their proxy. She then realizes her new 
found power, fires the directors, and 
takes over the business along with her 
Prince Charming, Ed McKeever. 

The four scenes were condensed to 
three; and by means of simultaneous 
staging and spotting each acting area 
separately, the changes from one office 
to another were made very quickly. 
These rapid changes greatly added to 
the lively spirit of the play itself. 

Harmonizing wall papers covering the 
three office areas, and a painting of the 
New York skyline outside our usual 
French window greatly transformed the 
old living room set, thereby giving us 
three distinct acting areas, which were 
still in harmony. 

Costuming was simple. In the begin- 
ning Mrs. Partridge was costumed to 
look like an over-dressed, though some- 
what dowdy, actress, who had: seen bet- 
ter days. As she progressed in her job, 
her clothes changes suggested a more 
prosperous look. Silver-grey hair spray 
added age to the otherwise young men 
playing the parts of the directors. 

Try Solid Gold Cadillac. It will be an 
experience long to be remembered. Per- 
haps your principal will say, as ours did, 
“Certainly this is your most unusual 
play.” 

Major R. P. Martin 
Sponsor, Troupe 397 
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THE GRASS HARP 
Pampa, Texas, Sr. High School 
A PLAY which lends itself to beauty, 


in interpretation of character, and 
mastery of emotions, is Truman Capote’s 
The Grass Harp. Although the play re- 
flects humor along with fantasy, the total 
picture reveals real people with true 
emotions. 

The story concerns three members of 
the Talbo household: Dolly Talbo, a 
delightful but eccentric “little old lady’; 
her nephew Collin, a sensitive teenager; 
and Catherine Creek, a defiant Negro 
servant, who leave their comfortable 
home owned by Dolly’s sister, Cerena, 
to move into a tree-house in the nearby 
woods. They are joined by a retired 
judge, Charlie Cool, whose philosophy 
enables him to understand their struggle 
to find a simple existence. 

Thirteen minor roles offer versatile 
characterizations which can be achieved 
through “type-casting” if necessary. How- 
ever, the six major character parts must 
be played by students with exceptional 
talent, intelligence, and depth of feeling. 

The major problem in staging The 
Grass Harp is the change from the dining 
room of the Talbot house in Act I, Scene 
1, to the tree-house in the woods for 
Act I, Scene 3. We handled the second 
scene setting in the town very easily by 
spotting various areas in front of the 
curtain where the townspeople were 
“picked up.” During this brief scene, a 
crew was quietly making the transforma- 
tion on stage. However, we were forced 
to delay the curtain for our final scene, 
as we returned to the original dining 
room setting. 
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The Torch-Bearers, Troupe 538, Janesville, Wisc., High School, 
Roger Emelson, Sponsor, 1958-59 





We stylized our woods setting for 
fantasy treatment. The'tree house was 
built on a platform, which served as the 
trunk. Both trunk and one large over- 
hanging limb were covered with papier- 
maché and painted. Foliage was a drop. 
Shrub screens, supplemented with actual 
brush, were used to represent forest 
growth. 

HELEN SCHAEFER 
Sponsor, Troupe 1010 


THE TORCH-BEARERS 
Janesville, Wisc., Sr. High School 


IVID, yet pliable characters and 

plenty of stage-action with just 
enough “slapstick” to please everyone 
make George Kelly’s three-act comedy, 
The Torch-Bearers, a delightful challenge 
for high school production. Set in the 
early nineteen-twenties, the play is a 
satire on the Little Theaters that were 
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Frepruary, 1960 


the country. Although dialogue is brim- 
ming with boisterous humor, it is not 
wanting in its subtle insinuations. 

The plot in brief: Suave, cynical Fred 
Ritter returns home from a business trip 
to find his gorgeous, but gullible, wife 
Paula submerged in the activities of a 
fledgeling civic theater. Dazzled by the 
unfounded praises of Mrs. Pampinelli, 
the officious directress who has managed 
to secure the acting-abilities of the com- 
munity misfits, Paula ignores her hus- 
band’s unveiled disapproval and joins 
the crusade to “Raise the torch of es- 
sential culture.” Having obtained the 
local Horticultural Hall for their en- 
deavors, they render a performance re- 
plete with doors that won't open, sound 
effects that go off at the wrong times, a 
few extremely audible backstage argu- 
ments, and the untimely swooning of one 
of the actors. Finally, a tearful, but reso- 
lute Paula decides to sacrifice art for 
her home. 

We used two separate sets for The 
Torch-Bearers. Acts one and three take 
place in the Ritter’s drawing room which 
we furnished with regard for the flam- 
boyance at that time fashionable. Act 
two depicts the posterior of the back- 
stage area during the “play within the 
play.” Two doors are required, provid- 
ing an occasional glimpse of the players 
whom we illuminated with a ghastly 
combination of colors. To complete the 
picture, we costumed the play in the 
nineteen-twenty styles, resplendent with 
rhinestones and plumes, adding much to 
the fun of the cast as well as to the 
evident enjoyment of our audiences, 

SUSAN WESTBY 
Thespian, Troupe 538 





PUBLISHERS 
Beggar on Horseback, The Torch-Bearers, Sam- 
uel French, New York Ci 
The Grass Harp, Solid Gold Cadillac, Dramatists 
Play Service, New York City 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS Troupe 1424 

This year, marking our debut in National 
Thespians, has been an exciting and memorable 
one for us all. Although we participated in 
many events, our big project for the year was 
our Interscholastic League endeavor, Scenes 
from Agamemnon by Aeschylus. This was in- 
teresting and rewarding for everyone, not only 
because it was an unusual experience, but also 
because for the first time in ten years we won 
the District one-act play contest and competed 
in the Regional competition. While gp for 
regional honors our Best Boy Thespian of the 
year, Carl Deese, won the coveted Best Acting 
award, while our Best Girl Thespian, Joyce 
Crow, gave a memorable performance as Cas- 
sandra. We also performed Agamemnon for the 
area Community Players Theater conference 
where it was received very warmly. This sum- 
mer marks the breakup of our charter Thespian 
troupe, but we can look back on this past year 
and know we did our best. — Faith Gray, Scribe 


LEWISTOWN, MONTANA Troupe 701 
Our troupe, eager for members was very 
pleased with the results of the junior class play, 
Remarkable Incident at Carson Corners. Those 
eligible for membership demonstrated their dra- 
matic ability by presenting extemporaneous 
skits at initiation. More laughter and excite- 
ment came during the following month when 
the Thespians produced an original skit im- 
personating the school faculty members at a 
pep rally. And the Lamp Went Out, a one 
act play, proved to be the climax at the annual 
junior class Variety Show. In our school we 
have Pledge Thespians who work backstage to 
earn points towards membership. They are 
anxiously awaiting the day when they too can 
become members of Troupe 701. — Scribe 


PROVO, UTAH Troupe 454 

We had a really full year at Brigham Young 
University Laboratory School. During the last 
few years, our director, M. C. Golightly, has 
been sponsoring a remodeling of our Little 
Theater area, and this year, we have finally 
made it possible to utilize it in the way in- 
tended. Instead of concentrating on larger pro- 
ductions in the big auditorium at our school, 
we concentrate on smaller and more produc- 
tions in the Little Theater, which we call 
“Patchwork Theater Productions.” They have 
been received with enthusiasm by all. Instead 
of playing to half-empty halls, because people 
stay home to watch television, we play to full 
halls. (Of course, the Patchwork Theater holds 
77, but that’s better than 77 in a hall meant 
for 700.) We gain much from this informal 
theater, too. Besides working in the project, 
we perform in the Circle Theater Area, with a 
full overhead grid and set scenery. We did 
Kind Lady this year. It was a great success; 
Sally Kirkman, who played the kind lady, won 
the Best Actress award of the year. We also 
won the State Sweepstakes Trophy for the third 
year in succession at the State Interpretative 
Meet, and Sally took best actress of the meet 
in a play called Eternal Life, which was a real 
thrill. Then, other important plays of the year 
in the Patchwork Theater were Quiet Please! 
and Why I Am A Bachelor, and others. We 
are really active as our instructor is State Rep- 
resentative, and we had the honor of initiating 
two troupes into Thespians. That was fun! One 
of them, at Tooele, Utah, initiated 100 members 
in for charter members! We are looking for- 
ward to next year already! We also won The 
Samuel French Placque the second year in 
succession! — Jeni Jacobs, Secretary 
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PUEBLO, COLORADO Troupe 37 


This fall a new facet in drama production 
was displayed to Puebloans from Centennial 
High School's stage. According to Jim Roun- 
tree, Centennial’s enthusiastic new Drama Spon- 
sor, for the first time a Readers’ Theater was 
produced in the Colorado area. This kind of 
program places emphasis on facial and voice 
expressions rather hen acting. The promising 
young actors and actresses read from leading 
a and authors. This was one of the 

iggest productions at Centennial, since the 
business men of Pueblo supported the program. 

Mr. Rountree will also produce a Christmas 
Carol in December and Tea House of the 
August Moon in May. — Rita Butler, Secretary 


MONTEREY, CALIF. Troupe 2000 


Troupe 2000 is currently preparing a Decem- 
ber 11-12-17-18-19 production of The Diary of 
Anne Frank. Our little theater is undergoing 
a virtually-complete transformation, with wings 
on levels being built into the audience DR and 
DL, with the Van Daan’s attic being built above 
the stage floor upstage. Curtis Cureton, troupe 
sponsor, is directing this production. John Pate 


tion. Were all dedicated to a moving, honest 
interpretation of this thrilling drama. 

Troupe 2000 has just finished co-sponsoring 
(on the MUHS campus) a Coast Forensic 
League speech arts tournament (held October 
31); some seventeen northern California schools 
attended, participating in six major events. — 
Allene Venegas, Secretary 
HARTLAND, WISC. Troupe 1932 

The evening of May 4 was a big event for 
us at Arrowhead High School who are inter- 
ested in dramatics. At that time our Thespian 
Charter was installed, and 12 students were 
initiated into Troupe 1932. 

Since the beginning of Arrowhead three years 
ago, our dramatic group, under the advisorship 
of Meridee Masterson, has been preparing for 
the honor of belonging to this society. For us 
this honor is a beginning, not an end. With 
the interest which has been created for dra- 
matics in our school, we see a great future be- 
fore us. 

The highlight of this year was our major 
production, Ladies of the Jury, a delightful 
comedy which drew the largest crowd for any 
dramatic production thus far. We also pre- 
sented several one-act plays, five radio produc- 
tions, and assembly skits which were written, 
directed, and acted by our dramatic group. 

This year has been a success for us. We 
are looking forward to many more. — Dianne 
Pardun, Secretary 


PRINCETON, ILL. Troupe 1120 
Thespian Troupe 1120 had a busy and suc- 


of our technical student-staff is completely 


renovating our sound system for 


this produc- 


cessful 1958-59 season. Our biggest money- 
making projects were selling snacks at the 
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PENNSYLVANIA .. 
(Western) 


IONAL CONFERENCES — 1960 


Hendrix College, Conway, Marie Thost Pierce, 
Regione! Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 28. 


Chamberlain High School, Tampa, Winifred Lively, 
Sponsor, Troupe 165, Program Chairman; Paul 
Fague, Central Florida Regional Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 177, Wm. R. Boone High School, 
Orlando, February 27. 


Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardeth E. Pierce, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Dun- 
can E, Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, 
February 26, 27. 


University of Georgia, Athens, Mrs. John Seanor, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 90, Fitz- 
gerald High School, Fitzgerald, February 19, 20. 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Marg- 
aret L. Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High School, March 19. 


Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts, June 


Mitchell, Emerson College, Program Chairman; 
Barbara Wellington, New England Province Direc- 
tor and Sponsor, Troupe 254, B.M.C. Durfee High 
School, Fall River, Massachusetts; Nancy Fay Fox, 
Massachusetts Regienal Director and Sponsor, 
— 987, Marblehead High School, February, 


Port Jefferson High School, Port Jefferson, Charles 
L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Ruth 
Becker, co-sponsor, Troupe 861, May 14. 

Drama Festival, State University of N. Y. Agri- 
cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Mort Clark, Program Chairman; Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
Trumansburg High School, May 4-8. 


Harvey High School, Painesville, Janet Hamman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 664, Program Chairman; Florence 
E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, 
Lehman High School, Canton, November 5. 


Enid High School, Enid, Mrs. Delyte Poindexter, 

Sponsor, Troupe 1263, Program Chairman; May- 

belle Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, 

a i Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
arc > 


.Mt. Lebanon Sr. High School, Pittsburgh, Julian 


T. Myers, Sponsor, Troupe 1603, Program Chair- 
man; Jean Donahey, Western Pennsylvania Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, Brashear 
Jt. Sr. High School, Brownsville, April 30. 
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Conference Speech Contest of which we were 
hosts, and sponsoring three one-act plays in 
December. The plays, Good-Bye to the Clown, 
Fog, and Page of Destiny, were directed by 
Thespian members, and the casts consisted of 
freshmen, sophomores, and juniors, so that they 
might gain experience to become future Thes- 
pian members. 

The senior class play, The Curious Savage, 
was cast entirely of Thespian members. Under 
the capable directing of Hugo Gartner, the 
speech teacher, and everyone connected with 
the play, it was a great success. — Nancy Smith, 
Secretary 


ROCHESTER, N. H. Troupe 823 

The night of November 20, 1958, marked 
the opening of the acting season for Troupe 
823 with the play, Papa Was a Preacher. One 
has to imagine being a preacher's child with 
the ill-fortune of having an eccentric old maid 
for a next-door neighbor. This particular neigh- 
bor thought it unbefitting for preacher's chil- 
dren to roller skate on the sidewalk, dance 
rock’n roll, and other pursuits of ordinary teen- 
agers. 

Probably our most enjoyable work of the 

year involved The Egg and I. This posed a 
roblem to our director who had to organize a 
arge cast and simultaneously assemble a list 
of numerous and varied properties, such as a 
live pullet, a bathtub, and an iron stove. Some- 
how everything worked out all right for a suc- 
cessful production. 

The quiet English atmosphere of Katherine 
Mansfield’s A Cup of Tea was a welcome con- 
trast. We received a rating of “good” for this 
at the state festival. — James Appleby, Secretary 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. Troupe 471 


Thespian Troupe 471 started off the year 
with a Constitution Day program. Our first 
dramatic production was Three on a Bench. 
Later in the year, the Thespians participated 
in the Homecoming show, Evening in Paris, 
and Monique Fluery, our treasurer, who was 
born in Paris, was mistress of ceremonies. In 
the spring we entered rally with a one-act 
drama, Hour of Honor, and placed superior 
in district rally, and excellent in state rally. 
At district rally, Margaret O'Meara received 
an award for best character actress. Two of 
our Thespians received awards in a state-wide 
writing contest, one for a play and a short 
story, and the other for a short story. The 
Thespians have also contributed to other pro- 
grams at the school, and plans are now in 
progress to hold Thespian initiation in an as- 
sembly program. — Jo Ann Lawlor, Secretary 


DICKINSON, N. D. Troupe 1640 


Last year Thespian Troupe 1640 produced 
the three-act play, What a Life. The title was 
very appropriate because what a life it was! 
We experienced practices at 7:00 a.m. every 
morning. We joined with Acapella choir to 
present the annual production of Unto Thy 
Doors. For our spring production we chose 
Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 
Tony’s half-eaten apple and Sir Charles’ forgot- 
ten wig added a little spice to the eighteenth- 
century comedy. A cutting of this play went 
to the state festival in April. The annual Chil- 
dren’s Theater, Rumplestiltskin, was staged for 
the grade school children. 

In order to sell tickets for the spring produc- 
tion, we had a contest — the losing side putting 
on a potluck supper for the winners. It was 
very elaborate — glorified hamburgers and paper 
plates. 

We closed our year with the presentation of 
Best Thespian at our Awards Assembly.—Jeanne 
Weber, Scribe 


BLACKSVILLE, W. VA. Troupe 54 


At long last a new stage is promised to us 
by our Board of Education. We have been 
using a portable stage for so long that we had 
almost given up hope, but now we can look 
forward to bigger and better productions. 

On May 1, 1959, twenty-two members were 
initiated into the Thespian Troupe 54 at Clay- 
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Battelle High School. The initiation followed 
the Annual Thespian Banquet. 

Members of Troupe 54 presented their annual 
operetta on May 13, 1959, which was entitled 
Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier. 
Three seniors and two sophomores were pre- 
sented with awards for their outstanding Thes- 
pian work Class Night, May 17, 1959. — Sheila 
Eddy, President 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Troupe 1126 


Everybody on stage... fix that potted plant 
... Straighten your moustache .. . start the mus- 
ic...curtain going up on the 1958-59 season 
of Ursuline Chapter of the National Thespian 
Society. 

First we traveled to Canton with a cutting 
from the play, Growing Pains, presented at the 
National Thespian Conference. We were proud 
when we received four certificates for outstand- 
ing performances. The time of mistletoe and 
holly brought with it a traditional Christmas 

rogram of songs and dances. Colleens and 
Cobden joined us for Saint Patrick’s Day, 
and gay songs and rollicking dances marked the 
occasion. “How can you sit there calmly eating 
muffins, when we're in this horrible trouble, I 
can’t make out...” The speaker is Jack and 
the eater’s Algy and the trouble... well... the 
trouble was The Importance of Being Earnest, 
the senior class play presented May 2 through 
May 5. The three-act play was done in cos- 
tumes and settings of the 19th century and 
food of the 20th. It’s time now to ring down 
the final curtain of this season but the curtain 
will rise again in September with new Thespians 
and a new program of performances. — Pat 
Riley, Secretary 


TONASKET, WASH. Troupe 910 


The Tonasket Thespian Troupe 910 was in- 
deed fortunate last year. We put on numerous 
three-act plays, one-act plays, monologues, and 
skits. Something new was tried this year —a 
play with no props. We went to the Inter- 
national Drama Festival in Canada and took 
two one-act plays. We received several honor- 
able mentions. The troupe went to the regional 
conference at Wenatchee. We took one one-act 
play to the Okanogan County Drama Festival. 
To pay homage to the seniors graduating this 
year the remaining Thespians put on a delicious 


banquet. We were stuffed with fried chicken, 
scallopped potatoes, salad, relishes, corn, ice 
cream, and cake — the perfect finish for a won- 
derful year. Last summer we sent two dele- 


gates to the Summer School of Drama at Wash- 
ington State University.— Linda E. Buchut, 
Scribe 





LONGMANS’ 
Children’s Plays 


Brand-new... 


THE CLOWN OUT WEST 
By Conrad Seiler. This adventure, 
filled with fun and action, takes 






























Dodo, the clown, and his smart horse, 
Gladys, on vacation Out West — the 
Old West. Books, $1.50. Royalty, $15. 


Old favorites... 


THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY 


By Conrad Seiler. Dodo runs away 
from the circus, finds a smart horse, 
Gladys, then realizes he belongs to the 
circus and is homesick without it. 


Books, $1.25. Royalty, $15. 


THE CLOWN AND HIS CIRCUS 


By Conrad Seiler. Another comedy 
about Dodo. Left behind by the cir- 
cus, he finds plenty of adventure. 
Books, $1.25. Royalty, $15. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Alice Gerstenberg’s dramatization. 
Books, $1.25. Royalty, $25 with ad- 
mission; $15 without. 

THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


Delightful short comedy by Louise 
Saunders. Books, 85c. Royalty, $10 
with admission; $5 without. 





Descriptive play catalogue sent on request 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 W. 40th St. a New York 18 
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SHREVEPORT 
(Continued from Page 20) 


to pay his annual] fee to remain in the 
organization. However, with the present 
fluctuation in population, each member- 
ship renewal period, which comes in the 
spring, finds fifteen to twenty per cent 
of the memberships open. The waiting 
list has never filled this quota so that 
there is a period each summer when new 
members are sought. 


Working always closely with the direc- 
tor, Mr. Young, the play reading com- 
mittee holds about twenty-five meetings 
a year for the exchange of books, dis- 
cussion, and evaluation. They keep a 
chart on every play read, with recorded 
reactions from the five readers. A minus 
sign indicates disapproval for the thea- 
ters use. A plus sign shows that it seems 
a possibility, while a zero mark indicates 
a negative reaction. As these marks ac- 
cumulate, the chart begins to show the 
plays which seem desirable, those which 
could be used if necessary, and those 
rejected. 


Play titles are seldom announced until 
shortly before the tryout date. The rea- 
son for this is that actors in the theater 
have been known to cast themselves 
mentally in roles before the actual re- 
sults of the tryouts. The second dis- 
advantage of prereading the tryout play 
is the unfair advantages it gives to those 
who have read it in advance. A third 
danger is that an individual will begin 
to form an opinion and dream up an 
interpretation of the entire play which 
is strictly the director's business. 


At the Shreveport theater the director 
is in complete charge of all casting. Each 
prospective reader has a file card that 
he has filled out. This makes a perma- 
nent working record of both players and 
the backstage crew. 

The readers are asked to keep their 
cards until they begin to read. The di- 
rector then takes them so that he can 
write specific notes on them. Mr. Young 
will many times ask players to read more 
than once, often in two or three parts. 
He always asks those interested in under- 
study work and crew activities to be 
certain that the director has them in 
mind. 

A detailed casting procedure is fol- 
lowed which results in accurate casting. 
At Shreveport three weeks elapse be- 
tween their open tryouts and the first 
night rehearsal. This allows the players 
to adjust their personal schedules so that 
nothing will interfere with rehearsals. 

From the time he is handed his indi- 
vidual script at tryouts until the produc- 
tion closes, the player concentrates upon 
his own assignment, his character, and 
lets the director blend his work into the 
whole. When slides are not available for 
rental through the playbrokers, the 
Shreveport theater make their own. 


In directing, Mr. Young has found it 
possible to concentrate a large amount 
of teaching into ten-minute briefings be- 
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fore rehearsal, and ten to fifteen minute 
critiques after the rehearsal. He takes 
up a regular sequence of subjects, in- 
cluding all the fundamentals of acting, 
and presents them in lectures. He also 
sets a series of rehearsal objectives, pay- 
ing particular attention during rehearsal 
to the topic discussed before it. In this 
way such matters as concentration, 
listening, repose, picking up cues, timing, 
the center of attention, continuity, char- 
acterization, receive explanation and 
graphic illustration. To underline the 
continuous quality of their work, Mr. 
Young often announces the subject of the 
next rehearsal’s objective at the conclu- 
sion of the rehearsal’s critique. 


He makes certain that the dates for 
line-learning and for the end-of-prompt- 
ing are clearly understood and well kept. 
One week before the play opens, all 
prompting is stopped and hey are then 
able to set as their objectives the final 
creative ones which lead the play to 
readiness for its audience. During this 
last week, the assistant stage manager 
makes note of any line trouble so that 
the players do not have to remember 
errors but can concentrate on keeping 
alive the emotional values of the scenes. 
After rehearsal they check with the as- 
sistant stage manager for mistakes. 


During this period Mr. Young stresses 
the basic reason for theater, the mutual 
emotional experience of players and 
audience, and the obligation of the actors 
to keep that emotional line alive and 
continuous. They are taught to believe 
firmly that nothing so deadly as a 
prompters voice can be allowed near 
this creative work. In more than a 
quarter century a prompter’s voice has 
never been heard during a performance. 
The actors are concerned when they find 
programs from other playhouses on the 
Green Room table carrying such titles as 
“book-holder” or “prompter.” 


Absolute democracy between the play- 
ers and stage crew is maintained back- 
stage at Shreveport due to the system 
of coordination and technical directing 
of Mrs. Young, the theater designer. Fol- 
lowing the rule of wide participation, 
she uses more than a hundred individ- 
uals each season in the technical depart- 
ments. A device which aids this, and 
has long-range value, is her system of 
day and night crews. High school and 
college students work at the Playhouse 
after school and on Saturdays. The night 
crew, made up of adults, works through 
the entire rehearsal and production peri- 
od. Their schedules are as prescribed 
as those of the players. The Youngs, as 
well as the members of the theater, have 
found that giving dignity and responsi- 
bility to crew work pays well. 

Part of every actors technical equip- 
ment is the ability to do his own make- 
up. To achieve this end, make-up super- 
visors begin at a definite point in 
rehearsal to teach the full process to 
new actors, and to work with experi- 





Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
oo wun satel SHOW, THE MUSIC 


SEL, THE KING & |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 
J.B. SOUTH PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, 
SARATOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR. 

Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 














enced players on the special problems 
for their current character. When dress 
rehearsals arrive, the actors do their own 
make-up with the supervisors standing 
by for any needed corrections. 


The Shreveport players rehearse in 
a technical atmosphere carefully planned 
to help them at every step. The moment 
the actors are ready for rehearsal prop- 
erties, the crew which has been assem- 
bling them begins to work at each re- 
hearsal. Handling of unusual costumes 
is made simple as the costume crew 
provides rehearsal costumes of matching 
size and weight early in the schedule. 


The players are always given roughed- 
in settings in the second week. As these 
grow to completion with the play, actors 
are never handicapped in later rehears- 
als, when their full attention and energy 
should be given to creative problems, 
by having suddenly to learn how to use 
a stairway, a balcony, doors, and win- 
dows. They also have the luxury of 
rehearsing with the final furniture a 
week before opening which builds ease 
and confidence. 


All light cues and effects and all scene 
shifts are rehearsed for ten days or two 
weeks before dress rehearsal under Mrs. 
Young’s direction. In those precious last 
hours of preparation, the actors are left 
free for complete concentration and cre- 
ative acting. Their six annual produc- 
tions use from eighty to one hundred 
different individuals as actors. 


Ushering gives high school and college 
girls an attractive part in theater activity; 
Shreveport uses four girls each night 
from an usher corps of from fifty to 
seventy-five per season. 


When the Dublin Players visited 
Shreveport during the 1955-56 season 
and watched a performance of the 
Shreveport Little Theater, there were 
repeated statements by the professionals: 
“What lucky people. You can enjoy mak- 
ing theater and not worry about eating.” 

Lucky people? Yes, and a lucky com- 
munity which has been fortunate enough 
to enjoy theater of professional caliber 
within their own “charmed circle.” 


DRAMATICS 
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DIRECTOR 
(Continued from Page 15) 


gunfight of the western would start, for 
instance, with a shot from a distance 
that would allow the camera to include 
everything in the whole fight. After that, 
camera lenses are changed and the large 
bulky instrument moved to focus on the 
heros action; the process is repeated for 
the villain, and finally special shots are 
made from distinctive angles. Not all of 
these will appear on the screen, and they 
will certainly not appear in the order 
made, but each one is made carefully 
anyway. In each of the dozen or more 
takes, the actors try to repeat what they 
did in the master shot, while their col- 
leagues not “on camera” wait patiently 
on the sidelines. 

Some takes may present the difficulty 
of extremely precise preparation. Special 
rehearsal may be needed for the “dolly 
shot,” when the camera is moved on a 
small car into or out of or around the 
action. The same may be the case for 
“trucking,” when the camera moves along 
with the actors, or a “crane shot,” when 
the camera is suspended overhead and 
is moved to different heights and over 
wide areas. Greatest care will probably 
be given the unusual angles of “tilt 
shots.” Common techniques, such as the 
slow sweeping “pan” and the “close-up,” 
require little extra attention by an ex- 
perienced crew, although the actors may 
need extra coaching. 

If the director and cameraman have 
done a good day’s work, they will have 
photographed several set-ups well 
enough so that “re-takes” won't be neces- 
sary. Their purpose is to photograph 
each bit of action from the ideal view- 
point —the viewpoint which allows the 
screen picture to tell the story by the 
way it reveals each detail expressively 
while drawing the audience subtly into 
identification with the actors. Whereas 
in life we see events from only one view- 
point and are often unable to understand 
what we can see, the film can take us to 
the best possible distance and angle to 
view all the action with complete under- 
standing and gain in dramatic impact. 

How does the soaring trapeze artist 
feel when his partner seems liable to 
drop him? In the German film, Variety, 
Murnau showed this emotion by taking 
his camera aloft to swing back and forth 
above the uplifted swarm of faces, and 
then had the camera plunge suddenly 
toward the earth! How can a modern 
audience be made to appreciate a Paris 
night club of fifty years ago? In Moulin 
Rouge John Huston conveyed the gaudy, 
flaming atmosphere by bringing his 
camera in low to photograph with a 
blurred effect the swirling can-can 
dancers. 

But how did Joseph Manckiewicz get 
the shots of the Nazi officers flying over 
the desert on a motorcycle, finally spill- 
ing into a wreck, in The Young Lions? 
Of course the wreck was filmed on loca- 
tion with “stunt men” wearing the lead- 
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HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Resident engineers in principal cities 


FREE! Complete information on stage 
lighting principles, with basic layouts 
and engineering recommendations. 
Write for HUB Bulletin SL-56 today. 
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Footlights 
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ing actors’ costumes. Quickly succeeding 
are shots of the leads in the sand, making 
it seem they were the ones who took the 
tumble. This is elementary. 

The motorcycle ride was done by 
“processing. A “second unit” with an 
assistant director in charge went onto 
location, set up a fast trucking shot of 
the desert background, and whizzed 
along to get the background accurately. 
This film was brought back to the studio 
and edited. On the sound stage it was 
projected from the rear onto a large 
screen. In front of the screen Manckie- 
wicz arranged for his actors to sit on a 
motorcycle placed on a bumping tread- 
mill with a powerful fan blowing in their 
faces. Then he set his camera to pick up 
the actors from the waist up against the 
moving picture on the screen behind 


them.... This “rear” or “back projec- 
tion” method is the most common form 
of processing. The observant spectator 
will notice that backgrounds in rear 
projections are a little faded, or look a 
little “painted.” Such films as Around 
the World in Eighty Days could have 
been made in no other way. 

Fantasy effects are accomplished by 
“matte shots” which block out part of 
the frame on one exposure which in- 
cludes the action, and block out the re- 
mainder for the second exposure of 
scenery. Intricately crafted models of 
small size are also made to appear huge 
and lifelike: one studio has a model of 
Manhattan it has used many times. 

Work done after filming itself has been 
completed usually takes longer than 
shooting did. The editing procedure is 
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Each play, Price 50 cents per copy 


Title Author 

DARK INTERLUDE Charles Emery 
NOBODY KNOWS Robert Healey 
WINSLOW GIRL Don Lathrop 
COLLECTOR’S ITEM Wall Spence 
FANTASY ON AN EMPTY STAGE Edwin Peeples 
FLORIST SHOP Winnifred Hawkridge 
GRANDMA PULLS THE STRING Delano & Carb 


LOST ELEVATOR Percival Wilde 
THE ROOF Marlene Brenner 
SHAM Frank Tompkins 


SUPPRESSED DESIRES 

TRYSTING PLACE 

WHO’S THAT KNOCKING 
ON MY DOOR? 


Susan Glaspell 
Booth Tarkington 


Anne Coulter Martens 


TRIFLES Susan Glaspell 
FEAR IS A MURDERER Evelyn Neuenburg 
THE BOMB Alexander Badger 
MIRAGE David Morrison 
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the most vita] of these jobs. 

The director first sees what he has 
accomplished when he views the “rushes” 
after the day’s shooting. These are prints 
of film previously taken, which are made 
up as quickly as possible. If they are 
satisfactory, shooting can proceed and 
the director makes some notes for the 
film’s editor. 

The editors main work occurs in a 
small room where he has assembled all 
the thousands of feet of film shot. He 
looks at them through an instrument 
called a “movieola” and, using the script 
and notes or conferences with the direc- 
tor as a guide, makes a “rough cut” by 
splicing into a logical order what appear 
to be the best shots made at different 
places and times. 

“Screen geography must be watched 
carefully in editing. An actor who comes 
onto the screen from the left side must 
in the next shot continue to move from 
left to right. For this reason the director 
has had to remember in shooting not to 
cross an imaginary line with his camera. 
If the camera moves beyond the imagin- 
ary line, usually established by the 
master shot’s viewpoint, directions on the 
screen will be completely reversed! 

Another rule followed in editing is 
not to splice in a close-up until a more 
distant view of the action has “estab- 
lished” the set-up. Once the first close-up 
has been used, the key actor’s figure must 
be kept in the same part of the screen 
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when the editor cuts from close to longer 
views. The “reverse angle” editing tech- 
nique is a good example of this: first we 
see a man running across a street to a 
door; the “reverse angle” is our second 
view, which is taken by the camera look- 
ing over his shoulder at the street he 
crossed, to give the effect of his looking 
back — but the head and shoulders must 
be “framed” in the same part of the 
screen where we saw the man when he 
reached the door in the previous shot. 
Otherwise the audience's eyes would 
have to flick back and forth across the 
screen in confusion. 

The sound track obviously cannot be 
completed until the final editing has been 
done on the pictures shot. A director 
does not pay as much heed to this im- 
portant operation, since skillful sound 
men know how to follow the implicit 
directions in the pictures. 

Sound editing may present difficulties 
if it wasn't possible during shooting to 
get good recordings of dialogue, and for 
this reason the sound of a film and the 
pictures are not put together until every- 
thing else has been a In this way 
actors can “dub” dialogue that was un- 
clear, synchronizing their speech with 
the lip movements they made during 
shooting. (In a scene filmed on a beach, 
for example, the ocean noise would peri- 
odically interfere with the actors’ voices. ) 
This method is also used consistently in 
musicals. As a result, the actor who can- 


not sing may have a fine voice dubbed 
in for him, and a singing actor can con- 
centrate during shooting on his acting, 
later to concentrate on singing well dur- 
ing dubbing. Almost all sound effects 
and music are synchronized after shoot- 
ing by the sound engineers till finally 
the “marriage” of film and sound can 
be made. 

Within the film business it is recog- 
nized that the most important thing done 


_is the actual shooting, and the second 


most important thing is the editing and 
processing. As the director is in com- 
mand of both operations usually, this 
makes his position paramount. 

This may not always be true. It is the 
producer who starts the movie on its 
way. He is responsible for the movie's 
production values: the things which will 
make the show attractive to audiences - 
story, stars and other talents, budget, 
scenery, publicity. Some producers re- 
tain such a firm control over their pic 
tures that they dominate them complete- 
ly. To avoid this, many directors recently 
have taken to producing their own pic- 
tures. 

But producers’ temptation to tamper 
with a director's work is dangerous, may 
irreparably hurt a film, as happened in 
the famous case of The Red Badge of 
Courage, a masterpiece which was ruined 
by such tampering. This is only the final 
proof of the director’s unusual import: 
ance as the man who makes the movie. 
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PLAYMAKERS 
(Continued from Page 14) 


in the car driving home that at the next 
meeting of the club, each one of them 
chose a half dozen members to collabor- 
ate on a children’s theater play. 

One group wrote about Heidi Bo-Peep, 
a little shepherd girl in Switzerland. 
While Heidi was chatting with the 
Duke’s son, who lived in the castle on 
the hill, her sheep strayed away. (We 
managed that by tying ropes on the front 
feet of four life-sized painted wooden 
sheep and pulling them off stage.) When 
Hans went along home with Heidi to ex- 
plain to her parents, his father — the stern 
Duke — arrived and told them he had 
seen some sheep. As a teacher, I loved 
the end of this play. Hans asked his 
father’s permission to have Heidi come 
to the castle so that she could study with 
his teacher, because otherwise she would 
not be able to get an education. Heidi 
was overjoyed when the Duke consented. 

Another play was developed from the 
Simple Simon rhyme. Simon was very 
hungry, but the pieman wouldn't let him 
have a pie unless he could pay for it. 
Simon overheard two women saying that 
the young man who could make the 
princess laugh should marry her. Simon 
impersonated all kinds of animals for the 
princess, but she was bored. Desperately 
he decided that if he couldn't marry the 
princess, he'd at least get a pie; so he 
requested that a pie be brought to him 
as though he planned to use it in the 
act. As he hurriedly turned aside to eat 
it, he tripped over the princess’ foot and 
his face went right into the gooey pie. 
The princess laughed; so Simon got the 
princess instead of the pie. 

We decided we'd take four of our 
original plays to one of the elementary 
schools in our joint district. They turned 
two classrooms into one by opening 
folding doors. Then the kiddies literally 
picked up their chairs and brought them 
into the room. They arranged themselves 
on all sides of a central playing area. 
Shakespeare would have felt at home 
with our stsge sets (or lack of proper- 
ties), but the audience responded as 
though we were from Hollywood. When 
Simple Simon distributed his pie not only 
over his face but also on the floor, one 
member of the audience couldn't resist 
sampling it. This would have been fine 
if the pie had been made of something 
other than shaving cream. That one 
matinee gave thirty-seven students an 
opportunity to participate in creative 
dramatics, either as writers or actors. 

This brings us to a basic question 
about present-day living: Are we turn- 
ing into a generation of spectators, 
listeners, followers, or can we still in this 
Age of TV be creative, active partici- 
pants? At home we turn on teievision 
like a seditive to make us forget the 
frustrations of the day. We turn our 
acks on our own problems. We let 
others create our entertainment and 
make up our minds about what we 
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should buy. Then we envy the ones who 
make names for themselves and wonder 
how they do it. 


How can we face our problems ‘and 
solve them? One ideal way is through 
writing about them and discussing them. 
Instead of priping and complaining about 
things we don't like, we can isolate the 
area of conflict in our lives and in play 
form create solutions. O'Neill was con- 
sidered our foremost playwright because 
he could define problems that were com- 
mon to many people of his generation. 
At the high school level we can en- 
courage our students to analyze their 
personal or family problems and visual- 
ize what will ensue if one or another 
choice is made. 


One of the trends today in the arts 
is to encourage creativity. So many peo- 
ple are followers in hairstyles, in dress, 
in home decoration, that art groups, 
especially in the New England states, 
are encouraging rug making, jewelry 
making, and other forms of creative art. 
Building your own home was a creative 
thing in the past. Today one hires a 
decorator to tell one how to integrate 
the furnishings so that the interiors of 
modern homes now follow a pattern. 


Students who have participated in the 
playmaking activities of the Carolina 
Playmakers, University of North Caro- 
lina, at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
know the values of writing and produc- 


ing plays. Last summer fifty high school 
students enjoyed working there together 
as the Junior Carolina Playmakers from 
July 19 to August 22. 

Warren Smith of Penn State Uni- 
versity, a former Chapel Hill student, 
recently made this statement: “It seems 
to me that this business (of PLAYMAK- 
ING) is most fun when it genuinely 
reflects the world of the writer . . . not 
necessarily the realistic world, maybe 
the dream-world or the hope-world or 
the fear-world, but at least not some- 
body else’s world.” 

In the United States I imagine there 
must be dozens of superior students who 
could write a three-act play for school 
production. When I come into contact 
with one of these talented students, I 
shall do all I can to encourage him to 
write a long play. Until that time we'll 
continue to pay royalties for the three-act 
plays, but we'll get our real creative ex- 
perience out of MAKING our one-act 
PLAYS. 
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BRIEF VIEWS= 


XS 


HIS month's column is devoted to 
children’s theater scripts — that is, 
plays to be presented for children 
by either adult or child actors. When 
child actors are essential, the reviews will 
specifically say so. Likewise, unless 
otherwise designated, all scripts are esti- 
mated to have a normal, full playing time 
for children’s audiences: between one 
and two hours. 


THE RED SHOES by Robin Short. French; 
38M, 3W, optional extras, especially dancers. 
Two acts; Scene: the village square and a 
gypsy camp. Royalty: $15. 

This is a charming story, based on the Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy tale of a young girl 
who, as long as she is wearing the magic red 
shoes, is forced to dance without resting. She 
is tricked into putting them on by a traveling 
gypsy and then cannot get them off without 
his magic buttonhook that breaks the spell. He 
spirits her away from her newly found grand- 
mother and her sweetheart, the cobbler’s ap- 
prentice, and plans to make a fortune with her 
as his star performer in their travels around 
Europe. But his tender-hearted little clown 
steals the buttonhook and frees the girl so that 
she can be reunited with her family and friends. 
The pantomimic role of the clown, a mute, is 
a challenging and unusual one, and it would 
help greatly if he — as well as the girl of course 
—could really dance well. Other optional 
dances of the folk or interpretive type could be 
inserted. Costumes are Danish, middle nine- 
teenth century. 


PUSS IN BOOTS by Rowena Bennett. French; 
9M, 3W, optional extras. Three acts; Scene: 
before a mill, a forest, and a castle courtyard. 
Royalty: $15. 

Tested at the Goodman Theater in Chicago, 
this thoroughly delightful play dramatizes the 
old fairy tale of the poor miller’s son whose cat 
cleverly makes him a fortune, creates him the 
Marquis of Carabas, and wins for him a royal 
wife and the confiscated castle of the forest 
ogre (who is seduced by Puss into turning him- 
self into a mouse and is then eaten by the wily 
cat). Characterization is excellent, even the 
minor characters who have been added to the 
story, such as the Princess’ aunt; and the dia- 
logue, especially the verse lines spoken by Puss 
and the Ogre, is lively and humorous (the other 
characters speak in prose). Settings need not 
necessarily be elaborate. Costumes are med- 
ieval. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD by 
Gwendolen Seiler. French, Rev. 1954; 18M, 
5W, optional extras. Three acts; Scene: a 
throne room, the royal piggeries, a nursery. 
Royalty: $15. 

A rather loose dramatization of this old tale 
becomes a delightfully funny story with a flock 
of extraneous characters that are amusingly 
original. The irascible King and his housewifely 
Queen offer their daughter's hand to any Prince 
who can pass a test of daring. When all 
aspirants fail rather ingloriously, a young peas- 
ant offers his felicitations and asks permission 
to serve the princess. He does, by finding the 
King’s lost pigs, and is made the royal swine- 
herd. Of course he turns out to be a prince in 
disguise and eventually wins a most willing 
princess after a lot of high-jinks involving a 
somewhat cockney butler, an addle-pated town- 
crier, a couple of court auditors, and a cooking 
pot that sings. Three catch little songs (with 
accompaniment) are provided by the author's 
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husband, Conrad Seiler. Costumes of a semi- 
stylized George Washington period are sug- 
gested — with the implication that such bits of 
business as telephone conversations are merely 
humorous anachronisms that add to the fun of 
the thing. Settings could be elaborate, but 
literally require nothing more than a throne, a 
fence, and a practical door and window. 


WINNIE-THE-POOH by Kristin Sergel. Dra- 
matic Pub. Co.; 1 young boy and 11 animals, 
extra animals optional. Three acts; Scene: 
three slightly different locales in the forest. 
Royalty: $25. 

All the favorite, famous old characters are 
much in evidence in this dramatization of the 
A. A. Milne classic: Christopher Robin, Pooh, 
Kanga and Roo, Piglet, Wol, Eeyore, and Rab- 
bit. So are many of the familiar situations: the 
arrival of Kanga in the forest, her merciless 
bathing and doctoring of Piglet, Pooh’s getting 
stuck in the rabbit hole and his sky journey at 
the end of the balloon, Roo’s running away from 
home. Christopher Robin is used only to intro- 
duce each of the three acts. This kind of pro- 
duction could be a lot of fun if one actually 
tried to suggest the physical and vocal attributes 
of the various animals, but it could also be 
done without such realistic characteristics of 
course, since Christopher Robin thinks of the 
animals as people. Costumes too could be an 
attempt at reality or merely symbolic. The 
forest setting does call for one tree — probably 
any style — but the rest of it is fairly optional, 
depending upon inclination and budget. It is 
possible that the success of this play might 
depend upon the children’s familiarity with the 
wailed shales: since emphasis is upon char- 
acterization rather than physical action; but, 
on the other hand, it is also possible that a 
production might stimulate interest in reading 
these delightful books, even in an age of TV 
westerns and science fiction. 


HEIDI by Friedberg, et al. French; 6M, 6W, 
extras. Three acts; Scenes: a mountain cabin, 

a wealthy home, and several outdoor locales 

that could be done before a curtain or back- 

drop. Royalty: on application. 

Really more an operetta than a play, this 
version of the classic juvenile novel by Johanna 
Spyri is the one done over TV in 1955 by Max 
Liebman. The story of the orphan who softens 
her embittered old grandfather and learns to 
love his Swiss mountain home so much that she 
leaves her position in the household of a 
wealthy and kind family in Frankfurt is always 
effective; and this musical interpretation, based 
on themes of Robert Schumann, has not lost 
any of the old appeal. Music for the soloists 
and chorus is available from the publisher, who 
will also furnish free piano or orchestra scores. 
To achieve the typical quick changes of locale 
used in the TV show, a flexible multiple set 
will be necessary, as well as spot lighting. Only 
about eight of the cast must do any solo singing. 
Costumes are nineteenth century German and 
Swiss folk dress. 


THE LAST OF THE LEPRECHAUNS by 
Sisters M. M. Holloway and de L. S. McKeon. 
French; 5M, 4W, extras. Three acts; Scene: 
a throne room and a forest clearing. Royal- 
tv: $15. 

This original story combines the dependable 
old ingredients of fantasy and the triumph of 
true love over the machinations of the, in this 
case, villainess. Cathy, the poor peasant girl, 
is groomed by Witzy, the king of the lepre- 
chauns, to be the wife of the handsome Prince 
Michael who will soon take over the throne 
from his aging father. The Lady Grabital wants 


to make her clumsy daughter Queen, however, 
and does everything she can to discredit the 
young girl who so mysteriously appears from 
the forest to participate in the contest to choose 
the Prince’s wife. With Witzy’s magic shoes 
and other aids, Cathy proves herself of royal 
blood, worthy of the Prince and of Ireland. Six 
original tunes, the contribution of Sister Mc- 
Keon, are provided; and full piano score for 
the songs is furnished any producer free of 
charge by the publisher. Costumes of the semi- 
medieval period are suggested, although most 
any casi in the time of an Irish monarchy 
would be apropos. Characters are pretty real- 
istic, even King Witzy; additional non-speaking 
leprechauns are needed, plus court people if 
desired. 


LET’S GO TO THE MOON by Conrad Seiler. 
French; 7M, 5W, optional extras. Three acts; 
Scene: a living room and an outdoor spot on 
the moon. Royalty: $15. 


In this original story Bill is an all-American 
boy of eleven, with the customary interests in 
space travel and the usual hindrance of two 
older, well-behaved sisters. The girls try to 
help Bill mend his ways by seeking to interest 
him in the more quiet and sedate pastime of 
reading the old fairy tales. When Bill falls 
asleep in disgust, he dreams that Captain Extra- 
ordinary arrives to take him to the moon in his 
rocket ship. On the moon Bill is dumbfounded 
to discover that the inhabitants are all the 
fugitives from the fairy tales, for they have 
grown dispirited at the lack of interest shown 
in them by modern boys and girls on earth. 
A big fight between Jack the Giant Killer and 
Jack of Beanstalk fame is fortunately inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the fearful Man in the 
Moon. At this point Bill wakes up to find his 
sisters have engineered a surprise costume party 
for his birthday, to which his friends wear the 
costumes he saw in his dream. Directions are 
given for securing some exciting scenic effects 
through rather simple means. Costumes are 
any of the traditional ones these characters 
wear in the various story books. The first act is 
probably over-long and might need a bit of 
judicious cutting; but, once the moon is 
reached, things are lively enough. Most actors 
should be in their early teens for the best effect. 


PINKY WINKY’S TRIP TO THE MOON by 
Barbara Floyd. Baker; about 9M, 1OW, 8C, 
optional extras (some doubling also possible). 
Seven short scenes: Sets: a bedroom and as- 
sorted locales in the sky and on the moon. 
Royalty: $5. 

Pinky wonders about the Man in the Moon 
and, when he finally goes to sleep, he dreams 
that he makes a trip there to visit him. Along 
the Milky way he stops at assorted clouds be- 
fore he gets to the throne room. He has en- 
counters with all the old familiar personalities: 
the stars; the cow that jumped over the moon 
and her various friends, the cat, the dog, and 
the plate and spoon who watched the feat; the 
big and little Bears and Dippers; and his Very 
Own Star that appeared in the sky when he 
was born. Being a play for small children, all 
the roles could be done by children; if adults 
or older teen-agers are used for some roles, 
small children must be used for the rest. Sev- 
eral of the characters could be either male or 
female. Obviously, to do these characters with 
realistic costuming would be quite a chore; it 
would be more sensible to follow the author's 
suggestions for simple symbolic dress in which, 
for example, a headdress could easily delineate 
the character — all of whom are, incidentally, 
always carefully named in the dialogue so that 
spectators will not be confused. Music and 
dance are suggested in several spots and prob- 
ably could be used effectively in others. Run- 
ning time should be around half an hour, de- 
pending on how much time is taken up with 
song and dance. The scenes can be merely 
suggested with a few furniture pieces, so that 
changes do not take too long. With imaginative 
production this could be a charming little en- 
tertainment for very young elementary school 
children. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, The Operetta: Vienna to Victor 
Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
American Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical 
Theater: Production Problems. 75 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 (NEW) by 
Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Contents: American Musical Comedy: 1920- 
1930, The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin, The 
Boys from Columbia: Rogers and Hart, The Sophisticate 
from Indiana: Cole Porter, More than Entertainment: 
1930-1940, The Musical Play: Part I, the Musical Play: 
Part II, Maturity: 1940 to the Present. 75 


HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, 
University of Minnesota. Contents: The Classic Theater: 
Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, 
Nineteenth Century England, Early American Theater, 
The American Theater to World War I. .60 


HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theater Today in Europe, 
Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, 
Theater Today in England, Theater Today in the United 
States Part (I), Theater Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theater: Overview. .60 


PAGEANTRY (NEW) by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann. 
Mr. Trumbo is sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. Contents: History of Pageantry, Pageantry in 
America, Source Material for Pageants, Writing the Pag- 
eant, Organizing the Pageant, Pageant Committees at Work, 
Directing the Pageant, The Night of the Pageant.  .60 


COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY by Charles R. Trumbo 
and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo is Thespian Regional Director 
for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of 
Flanders to Eleanora of Aquitaine, From Berengaria of 
Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 
Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine 


of Aragon, From Katherine of Aragon to Anne Boleyn, 
From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. .60 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), 
by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. .60 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS by Charles R. 
Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age. .60 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theater. .60 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. 75 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 
Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, ete. $1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 
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COMING SOON 
ASK ANY GIRL 
A NEW COMEDY 


WATCH FOR THE SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT THAT WILL BE MAILED TO 
YOU THE MOMENT COPIES COME OFF THE PRESS. COPIES OF THIS NEW OA 
COMEDY ARE EXPECTED VERY SOON. HI 


The motion picture version of this uproarious comedy was “held over” for weeks Al 
at Radio City Music Hall in New York! The delightful Shirley MacLaine played 
the wide-eyed husband-seeking just-out-of-coilege career girl. The Academy 
Award winner David Niven played the stiff-necked all-business head of an im- 
portant Madison Avenue advertising agency, while Gig Young played his can't- 
take-life-or-girls-seriously younger brother. 


CAST 12W, 6M, EXTRAS. ONE SET. PLAYBOOKS 90c. ROYALTY $35.00 
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